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PREFACE. 


No  man  writes  a book  without  an  object  to 
attain.  He  may  be  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
thirst  of  fame,  or — what  is  in  these  days  equally 
important — of  money ; or,  in  complacent  self-con- 
conceit,  he  thinks  himself  wiser  than  his  neigh- 
bours, and  philanthropically  desires  to  disperse 
their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  irradiate  the  dark- 
ness of  their  miserable  understandings;  or,  he 
may  be  goaded  by  envy,  jealousy,  or  uncharitable- 
ness; or,  lastly,  having  nothing  else  or  better  to 
do,  he  dexterously  contrives  to  kill  his  heavy  hours 
by  scribbhng. 

New  medical  publications  may  be  supposed  em- 
phatically to  assert  the  foohshness,  the  fallacies, 
or  the  false  doctrines  contained  in  those  misguiding 
ones  which  pre-exist ; for,  surely,  no  medical  man 
would  othen\dse  ever  dream  of  printing  his  lucu- 
brations, excepting  he  were  convinced  that  his 
learned  brethren  were  sore-benighted,  and  that  the 
afflicted  of  the  earth  had  been,  and  would  con- 
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tinue  in  a course  of  torment  called  “treatment,” 
unless  the  discoveries  wrought  by  his  own  un- 
common skill,  and  now  announced  to  a delighted 
public,  be  thenceforth  and  for  ever  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  malady  whereof 
he  treats. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  only  reasonable  in- 
ference, particularly  in  matters  of  perplexity,  which 
are  only  lightly  understood,  and  upon  which  few 
pens  have  shed  their  ink ; but  if  a book  be  perpe- 
trated on  subjects  whereabout  positi^'e  libraries 
have  been  written,  then  must  it  be  conjectured 
especially  clear,  that  author  the  last  has  been  con- 
strained, much  against  his  peace  of  mind,  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  only  true  light,  and  all  others 
as  wilful  or  unconscious  blockheads.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant deduction,  but  can  there  be  another? 
There  can. 

“The  foUoA\dng  pages”  owe  their  origin  to  the 
animus  of  neither  glory,  peculation,  overweening 
philanthropy,  jealousy,  or  ennui.  Tlie  press  teems 
with  works  on  Indigestion,  and  many  very  excel- 
lent ones  there  are.  But  they  are  too  recondite 
for  the  general  reader ; he  wants  something  more 
homely  and  understandable ; his  mind  cannot  float 
comfortably  on  the  stream  of  pancreatic  juices  and 
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hepatic  secretions,  neither  does  he  aspire  to  com- 
prehend the  deep  mysteries  of  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus.  Every  vo-iter  is  so  properly  desirous  that 
the  reader  should  give  sound  reasons  for  the  faith 
he  may  induce  within  him,  that  if  he  achieves  the 
perusal  of  the  treatise  onwards  to  the  third  page, 
he  finds  himself  involved  in  all  the  labyrinthine 
perplexities  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  when  all 
he  wants,  poor  man!  is  to  know  how,  when  ill, 
he  may  get  well  with  the  most  consistent  speed, 
on  the  easiest  (and  the  cheapest)  possible  terms. 
“ TeU  me  ” he  will  say,  “ what  I may  eat  and  what 
I may  not ; what  physic  I should  take  when  I feel 
so  and  so;  give  me  some  general  rules  for  my 
guidance,  and  spare  me  the  fuss  of  going  to  a doc- 
tor every  week.”  Now  “ the  following  pages”  are 
nothing  more  than  a printed  compliance  with  this 
simple  request;  and  “if  I shall  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  succeed,  &c.,  then,  &c.— exertions — 
duty — ample  repayment,  &c.  &c.” 

I wish  distinctly  to  aver,  however,  that  I write 
not  for  the  service  of  the  public  as  a body ; my 
intentions  are  confined  solely  to  sueh  a portion  of 
it  as  are,  or  as  may  hereafter  be,  my  patients.  I 
have  accomplished  “the  task”  with  a view  mainly 
to  save  such  worthy  persons  and  myself  much 
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trouble  in  the  business  of  question  and  answer. 
Scarcely  a day  passes  that  I am  not  interrogated 
upon  many  of  the  points  which  appear  herein 
answered  5 and  I shall  now  have,  in  the  spirit  of 
true  egoism,  the  opportunity  of  amply  replying  to 
a long  list  of  easily  anticipated  queries,  by  simply 
putting  into  a patient’s  hand  my  book,  and  com- 
pressing an  elaborate  advice  into  the  two  words, 
“ read  it.” 


PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  attempt  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  to  the 
understanding,  any  subject  of  a scientific  character  of 
which  no  pre\dous  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  is  a 
task  of  some  difficulty.  Beset  with  bewildering  techni- 
calities of  names,  expressions,  and  phraseology,  the 
writer  is  baffled  at  every  succeeding  step  by  the  impedi- 
ment that  compels  him  to  re-model  and  re- designate  the 
whole,  in  order  to  unravel,  by  familiar  language,  the 
mysteries  that  are  rendered  deeper  by  the  very  means 
which  have  made  them  mysterious.  His  object  is  to 
make  straight  and  pleasant  to  others,  the  rugged  and 
tortuous  paths  which  he  himself  has  trodden  ; to  break 
down  all  obstacles  and  remove  all  hindrances,  “to 
buildin  the  depths  and  to  level  mountains;”  so  that  the 
erewhile  concealed  prospect  may  spread  itself  unclouded 
before  the  startled  vision,  and  the  glory  and  the  trea- 
sures thereof  be  had  for  the  asking. 

It  may  be  easy  to  wish  for  all  this,  but  achievement 
is  another  affair ; accomplishment  rarely  dogs  the  heels 
of  our  desires.  If  we  are  solicitous  to  form  sound  and 
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correct  judgments  by  the  exercise  of  that  excellent 
test  of  error,  common  sense,  we  must  condescend  to 
understand,  before  a just  conclusion  can  be  deduced. 

It  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  medical  man  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  patients,  by  convincing  their 
judgments  that  his  views  of  disease  are  correct,  and  his 
treatment  based  upon  sound  princijjles  of  science.  An 
invalid  is  always  inquisitive  as  to  the  wherefore  and  the 
whereabouts,  but  he  rarely  has  patience  to  wade  through 
the  “jargon”  which  envelopes  medical  works,  or  listen  to 
the  statement  which  his  professional  adviser  is  usually 
willing  enough  to  give  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
disorder,  its  seat,  its  nature,  peculiarities,  symptoms, 
and  consequences,  and  the  uses  and  eflFects  of  the 
remedies  proposed  to  be  applied.  The  narrative  soon 
begins  to  acquire,  in  his  estimation,  the  character  of  a 
dry,  abstruse  lecture,  and  he  hastily  stops  the  oration 
with  a “ can  you  cure  me  } and  how  soon  ? ” 

But  for  this  conviction,  mainly,  I should  have  been 
induced  to  devote  a few  pages  to  some  brief  explana- 
tions of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  structure  and  the 
various  operations  of  the  stomach,  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  liver,  and,  in  short,  such  organs  as  exercise  an  im- 
mediate agency  in  the  conversion  of  food  into  a state 
of  personal  animalization.  For  though  I never  had  an 
intention  to  do  more  than  address  myself  to  those  in 
whom  indigestion  was  ratlier  an  annoyance  than  a 
disease,  yet,  to  be  understood,  a short  anatomical  de- 
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scription  of  the  subject  treated,  ought  certainly  to  have 
accompanied  my  observations.  I feel,  however,  disposed 
to  trust  to  the  extent  of  general  information  on  such 
matters  which  now  pervade  almost  every  class  of 
society. 

The  cavities  of  the  trunk  are  no  longer  the  mysterious 
recesses  they  have  been ; and  the  “ unwashed  artificer” 
of  the  present  day  is  as  sensible  that,the  heart,  the  liver, 
and  the  stomach,  have  each  a local  habitation  as  weU  as 
a name,  as  fully,  though  less  extensively,  of  course,  as 
the  most  skilful  dissector.  I have  therefore  assumed, 
that  a sufficiently  general  knowledge  is  possessed  by 
the  reader  to  enable  him  to  understand  me  in  such 
allusions  as  occur  to  the  organs  of  the  body  which  it 
was  necesary  to  mention. 

My  chief  aim  has  been,  less  to  propound  some  new 
doctrine  for  the  investigation  of  the  profession,  than  to 
supply  for  the  troubled  dyspeptic  as  much  beneficial  in- 
formation as  I could  collect  from  facts  which  have  arisen 
under  my  own  experience,  and  from  those  wliich  have 
been  recorded  by  others. 

Without  compiling  from  the  mass  of  materials  at 
hand,  which  were,  perhaps,  more  troublesome  than 
drawing  at  once  from  the  general  knowledge  which 
my  o^vn  practice,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  more  emi- 
nent persons  furnishes,  it  has  been  my  object  to  state 
the  conclusion  which  the  experience  of  the  many  has 
elicited,  disencumbered  of  the  exploded  errors,  false 
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reasoning,  and  bad  practice,  which  several,  even  com- 
paratively modem  works  have,  amidst  an  abundance  of 
valuable  information,  been  the  means  of  propagating; 
and  to  convey  to  the  reader  all  that  is  useful  and 
worthy  to  be  known,  and  which  could  not  be  gathered 
by  him  without  the  loss  of  much  time  and  labour  be- 
stowed in  wading  through  the  very  many  publications 
to  which  this  fertile  malady  has  given  birth. 

I have  studiously  endeavoured  to  convey  what  I have 
to  impart,  in  as  familiar  and  non-medical  a mode  as  I 
could  adopt,  and  to  remove  from  it  all  the  must  and  dry- 
ness in  which  such  a subject  as  maladies  and  medicines 
must,  in  some  degree,  necessarily  be  enveloped.  I am 
not  writing  for  the  edification  of  the  profession;  but 
rather  for  those  who  are  addicted  to  any  species  of  lite- 
rature, other  than  that  of  a medical  nature. 


DYSPBPSIA,  OR  INDIGESTION. 


Few  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable  have  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  professional  men,  or  provoked 
more  authorship  than  that  of  Indigestion  ; few  have  so 
much  resisted  the  influence  of  medicinal  agency ; and, 
consequently,  few  have  called  into  operation  a greater 
number  of  empirical  plans  of  practice.  Each  remedy 
has  had  its  rise,  progress,  and  decay,  rapid  in  succession 
and  endless  in  variety ; and  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  in  commendation  of  their  specific  virtues. 
Indigestion  to  this  day  continues  to  resist  their  "effi- 
cacy” \nth  the  same  provoking  obstinacy  as  it  ever  did. 

The  universality  of  this  complaint,  the  severity  of 
its  symptoms,  and  the  variety  of  its  forms,  attacks,  and 
modifications,  are  not,  as  it  is  by  many  considered,  co- 
progressive only  with  the  civilization  of  our  race ; or 
that  as  we  emerge  from  a state  of  barbarism  into  the 
vitiated  habits  of  luxurious  liAung,  so  only  does  this 
wretched  attendant  on  existence  become  more  common. 
It  is  true  that  where  the  animal  “ luxuries  of  Ufe”  most 
abound,  there  Dyspepsia  most  vigorously  flourishes, 
because  it  is  most  fostered  by  the  cravings  of  a dis- 
tempered and  artificial  appetite : but  it  is  no  less  true 
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that  poverty  and  it  are  also  well  acquainted.  The 
squalid  savage  who  gorges  himself  with  tiger  flesh, 
the  Russian  boor  who  feasts  on  oil,  the  Irish  labourer, 
or  the  Scotch  peasant  who  starves  on  his  potatoe  or  his 
oaten  cake,  and  the  beggar  who  quaffs  his  cup  of  gin, 
each  and  equally  shares  with  the  wealthy  glutton  the 
dispensations  of  this  castigator  of  humanity. 

Existing  thus  as  a specific  disease  among  every 
variety  of  persons  in  every  state  of  life,  it  has  been 
wantonly  or  ignorantly  affected  that  some  specific  man- 
ner of  treating  it  by  medicine  either  has  been  or  remains 
yet  to  be  discovered ; and  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been 
ransacked  in  the  search  for  that  happy  “simple”  or 
“compound”  by  which  Indigestion  is  to  be  extermi- 
nated, and  the  fortune  of  the  discoverer  made.  Suc- 
cess, however,  has  not  yet  cro^vned  the  disinterested 
efiForts  of  the  industrious,  and,  beyond  the  profits  of 
duping  those  whose  faith  is  very  considerably  greater 
than  their  penetration,  certainly  never  will. 

Instead  of  benefitting,  more  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  constitution  generally,  and  to  the  stomach  in  parti- 
cular, by  the  thousand-and-one  panaceas  for  this  disease 
than  can  be  imagined.  To  the  eye  of  the  physician  the 
long  list  of  draughts,  mixtures,  piUs,  and  specifics,  pre- 
sents some  truly  ludicrous  anomalies ; for  while  each 
is  set  forth  as  having  a value  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that 
no  less  a one  than  of  being  a universal  as  well  as  a 
never-failing  antidote,  it  at  the  same  time,  differs  from 
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the  others  in  character,  operation,  and  effect.  One 
would  think  that  a moment’s  reflection  would  serve  to 
show  the  positive  absurdity  of  there  being  any  one  for- 
mula for  the  complaint,  from  the  fact,  that  although  the 
digestive  organs  are  anatomically  alike  in  all  individuals, 
and  possess  functions  common  to  all,  they  may  yet 
differ  most  materially  in  action,  operation,  and  pecu- 
liarity ; in  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  constitution 
indirectly  in  their  functional  powers,  and  their  peculiar 
and  idiosyncratic  capabilities. 

We  have  daily  evidences  of  such  peculiarities  in 
persons  possessing  uninterrupted  good  health ; if  we 
regard  them  only  as  they  exist  in  even  the  various 
members  of  one  family,  we  shall  witness  a striking  and 
remarkable  difference.  The  food  for  which  one  indi- 
vidual w'ill  have  a high  relish,  and  which  apjiears  to 
stimulate  the  stomach  to  a vigorous  and  speedy  exercise 
of  its  office,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  to  another  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  and  productive  of  much  distress.  In 
one  case,  a person  shall  with  impunity  swallow  large 
draughts  with  the  solids  he  is  rapidly  dispatching,  and 
each  morsel  of  which  appears  to  carry  with  it  the  in- 
ducement of  farther  craving,  without  occasioning  either 
unpleasantness  or  disturbance ; in  another,  half  a dozen 
spoonsful  of  fluid,  or  a tithe  part  of  the  food  in  sub- 
stance and  amount  "will  cause  eructation,  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, fullness,  drowsiness,  headach,  and  the  usual 
indications  of  indigestion.  Some  stomachs  appear  to 
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possess  extraordinary  powers  of  digesting  meats  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  of  solution ; 
while  others  sympathetically  revolt  at  their  introduc- 
tion before  actually  the  first  morsel  has  been  masticated. 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  stomach  and 
the  digestive  apparatus,  varying  so  much  and  so  mate- 
rially in  its  powers  and  peculiarities  as  it  does  among 
mankind,  can  invariably  be  acted  upon  by  any  one 
given  substance,  falsely  named  a specific.  The  notion 
is  so  absurd,  that  it  is  wonderful  it  should  be  enter- 
tained. The  farmer’s  labourer,  the  robust,  the  brawny, 
and  the  iron-muscled, — the  man  w'ho,  from  the  first  five 
years  of  his  existence,  has  risen  with  the  sun,  and 
buffetted  aU  weathers,  and  WTOught  like  his  master’s 
favourite  cart-horse, — is  just  troubled  with  a fit  of  indi- 
gestion, from  haring  eaten,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  some 
half  dozen  raw  turnips  puUed  from  the  wholesome 
earth.  Mr.  Anybody,  also,  a thin,  pale-faced  gentleman, 
who  has  been  found  in  the  counting-house  in  Pudding- 
lane,  punctually  as  the  clock  of  St.  Somebody’s  church  has 
gone  nine,  winter  and  summer  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
is  also  suffering  under  a similar  attack,  but  from  what 
cause  he  is  at  a loss  to  conjecture,  unless  it  were  from 
the  quantity  of  lobster-sauce  he  yesterday  took  with 
his  salmon  ; where  is  the  specific,  the  so-many-grain 
blue  pill,  the  black  draught,  the  digestive  mixture  ? be 
it  administered,  and  need  one  do  more  than  guess  at 
the  consequences  ? Let  us  go  farther,  and  contemplate 
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the  many  shades  of  dilFerence  in  character  of  those 
digestive  powers  which  may  be  imagined  to  range  be- 
tween these  two  states,  and  can  it  for  a moment  be 
supposed  that  where  there  exists  in  no  two  of  which,  a 
similarity  in  functional  action,  the  same  identiciil  and 
the  same  invariable  treatment  will  be  the  safest,  nay, 
the  only  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  ? But  indi- 
gestion is  a specific  disease,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
certsiin  diseases  over  which  certain  medicines  exercise  a 
dispersing  influence  ; why,  therefore,  may  not  this  one 
be  extirjiated  by  one  given  antidote  ? It  cannot  be ; 
the  stomach  dilFers  from  all  other  organs  in  power,  cha- 
racter, structure,  and  office ; and  instead  of  remaining 
passive  to  the  substances  that  are  exhibited  to  it,  exerts 
rather  an  active  influence  over  them ; and  therefore  what 
to  other  and,  so  to  speak,  passive  organs  were  a con- 
trolling cause,  might  be  to  the  stomach  inert,  or  useless, 
or  dangerous. 

It  differs,  also,  among  mankind,  not  only  constitu- 
tionally, but  it  is  made  to  diflFer  by  the  wliims  and  the 
caprices  of  our  appetite.  In  proportion  as  we  pander  to 
the  palate,  or  sense  of  taste,  gratify  its  idle  cravings, 
or  yield  to  its  increasing  or  insatiate  domination,  so  do 
we  interfere  with  the  health  and  natural  condition  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  other  organs  which  make  up  the 
digestive  apparatus ; and  while  we  disturb  the  regularity 
and  impede  the  harmonious  performance  of  their  proper 
offices,  we  give  to  them  a tone  or  disposition  essentially 
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artificial,  and  make  them  dependant  on  palatic  fancies 
as  various  as  the  motes  in  a sunbeam,  and  as  dissimilar 
as  the  bipeds  that  people  the  nations  of  the  earth  ! 

So  differing  and  so  various,  then,  as  the  digestive 
functions  of  mankind,  “ taken  in  a body,”  must  neces- 
sarily be,  as  ■well  by  reason  of  original  organization  as 
of  the  multitudinous  cravings  of  pampered  palates  and 
heterogeneous  appetites,  can  it  be  surprising  that  a 
reflecting  man  must  laugh  at  the  notion  of  one  special 
antidote  existing  for  the  disorders  of  this  complex  func- 
tion,— a specific  that  shall  dispel  dyspepsia,  whether  it 
occur  in  a sick  duke,  or  a drunken  drayman;  in  the 
nervous  and  weekly  dame  of  quality,  bored  and  fatigued 
to  death  at  walking  to  her  carriage ; or  the  charwoman 
who  works  sixteen  hours  a day,  for  as  many  pence,  to 
find  herself  in  food  and  physic  ? 

These  observations  will  not,  of  course,  be  construed 
as  going  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  judicious  medical  treat- 
ment, or  that  there  are  not  many  “ medicaments” 
which  may  be  serviceably  applied  in  certain  stages  of 
the  complaint.  AU  I dissent  from  is,  the  assertion  of 
there  being,  or  that  there  ever  can  be,  one  universal 
antidote  for  aU  persons,  ages,  and  temperaments  which 
may  be  attacked  by  it. 
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There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  nature  more  truly 
wonderful  than  blood;  by  it  is  the  animal  frame  made 
up,  its  continual  wastes  repaired,  and  in  course  of  time 
entirely  renewed.  Few  are  so  ignorant,  now-a-days, 
as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
matured  man  possesses  in  his  frame  not  one  particle 
of  substance  which  formed  him  in  his  infantile  years. 
Many  opinions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  effect  this  change  of  material;  what  period 
must  elapse  at  the  termination  of  which  we  cease  to 
contain  any  one  portion  of  what  constituted  our  ori- 
ginal “ self.”  Some  physiologists  have  fixed  it  at 
cycles  of  three  years,  some  extend  it  to  seven,  others 
to  a longer  interval.  The  question  of  personal  identity 
thus  raised  has  been  long  a fruitful  theme  for  the.  em- 
ployment of  the  sharp  fancies  of  polemics  in  ethics  as 
well  as  physics : and  if  it  be  not  a profitable,  it  is  at 
least  a truly  amusing  speculation. 

We  know  that  by  the  circulated  blood  alone  can  life 
be  maintained.  We  know  that  the  food  we  eat  be- 
comes converted  by  some  marvellous  process  into  blood ; 
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that  the  blood  so  formed  assimilates  itself  to  the  va- 
rious structures  of  the  body  which  gives  us  identity, 
becoming  bone  or  fat,  or  muscular  fibre,  or  cartilage  or 
nerve,  a fluid  humour  of  the  eye,  the  fleshy  liver,  the 
hair,  the  homy  nail,  the  osseous  fortress  of  the  skull, 
or  the  pulpy  and  inscmtable  mass  which  it  protects ; 
adapting  itself  to  the  reparation  of  any  one  of  those 
substances  as  shall  have  been  wasted,  and  as  now  re- 
quires renewal.  AU  this  is  wonderful ; but  how  much 
more  wonderful  it  is  that  the  blood  by  which  existence 
is  supported  should  be  collected  from  dead  and  extra- 
neous matter!  How  strange  and  startling  the  reflec- 
tions of  a philosopher  {of  appeased  appetite)  at  the 
dinner  table,  when  ruminating  on  the  soup  whose  rich 
odours  regale  the  nostril,  the  fish  smoking  in  its  snowy 
purity,  the  luscious  game,  the  sparkling  wine,  and  the 
crowd  of  curiously-wrought  dainties,  ambiguous  in 
name  and  difficult  of  remembrance,  all  lying  in  mute 
temptation  before  him,  and  each  by  some  mysterious 
transmutation  about  to  become  a part  of  a living  sen- 
tient being ; the  delicate  viand  upon  his  hungry  neigh- 
bour’s plate  about  to  be  converted  into  that  neighbour’s 
self,  perhaps  to  form  a portion  of  his  voluble  tongue, 
his  jewelled  finger,  or  his  very  brain,  the  seat  of  thought, 
and  which  at  some  future  period  shall  in  its  new  state 
receive  impressions  and  evolve  ideas ; the  very  morsel 
that  he  masticates  by-and-bye  originating  thoughts  that 
may  immortalize  the  eater,  or  lead  to  consequences  that 
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may  bring  him  to  the  gallows ! This  notion*  may  ap- 
pear stupidly  ridiculous;  and  yet,  absurd  as  it  seems 
the  deduction  is  a most  legitimate  one,  and  grounded 
on  the  truest  principles  of  physiological  science. 

We  eat  and  drink  then  to  make  blood,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  that  blood  must  depend  upon  the  substances 
which  constitute  the  diet.  A main  object  among  exist- 
ing creatures  is  to  secure  such  supplies  of  food  from 
the  material  world  w'hich  surrounds  them  as  shall  best 
conduce  to  the  generation  of  good  blood,  and  to  abstain 
from  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  impoverish,  or  as  fail 
to  replenish  that  which  at  present  circulates.  And  in 
proportion  as  one  or  the  other  consequence  is  brought 
about,  the  swallowed  articles  are  either  wholesome  or 
unwholesome,  nutritious  or  not.  The  stomach  is  the 
great  laboratory  where  this  extraordinary  change — the 
conversion  of  dead  and  foreign  substances  into  organic 
life — is  effected ; and  though  its  operations  are  complex, 
the  office  of  this  important  agent  is  very  simple — it  has 
merely  to  reduce  whatever  is  swallowed  into  such  a 
condition  as  will  admit  of  the  nutrient  portions  of  the 
mass  gradually  passing  into  a state  of  fluid  blood,  and 
to  reject  that  which  is  inconvertible.  If  the  stomach 
be  in  healthy  order,  and  the  substances  submitted  to  it 
such  as  are  susceptible  of  this  conversion,  the  body  be- 
comes renovated ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  stomach  be- 

* It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  metaphysical  question  of  mate- 
rialism as  a doctrine. 
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come  naturally  or  artificially  incapable  of  exercising  its 
proper  functions,  or  if  it  be  supplied  with  innutritious 
or  unwholesome  substances,  good  blood  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated, and  old  and  bad  blood  can  alone  flow  through 
the  arteries ; the  body  becomes  impoverished,  pain 
(which  is  the  indicator  of  physical  evil  within)  super- 
venes, general  disturbance  succeeds,  and  existence  itself 
ceases.  The  healthy  stomach  may  be  fiUed  with  leather 
to  repletion,  but  the  nutrient  particles  contained  in  it 
are  too  insignificant  to  afford  much  supply  of  new 
blood ; or  the  stomach  may  be  itself  in  a state  of  dis- 
ease, and  all  the  nutriment  in  the  world,  its  functions 
stopped,  w'ere  incapable  of  this  conversion.  Animal 
life  therefore  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  condition 
of  the  diet  eaten,  and  the  state  of  that  apparatus  which 
is  supplied  to  all  living  creatures  for  the  concoction  of 
new  and  sufficient  blood;  for  as  the  blood  becomes 
importantly  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  food,  and 
the  perfect  or  imperfect  powers  of  the  stomach  in  dis- 
posing of  it,  so  does  the  body  become  necessarily  more 
or  less  nourished  or  impaired  accordingly.* 

• Any  observations  on  breathing,  by  which  the  blood  is  sub- 
nutted  to  tlie  action  of  the  atmosplieric  air,  would  be  obviously'  out 
of  place  here.  I purposely  confine  myself  to  the  operations  of  the 
stomach  in  tlie  conversion  of  food  into  blood,  ns  tlie  immediate 
means  of  repairing  our  constantly  wasting  structure,  without  refe- 
rence to  other  influences  to  which  the  blood  so  made  is  subse- 
quently subject. 
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I’lie  term  digestion  is  applied  to  the  perfect  exercise 
of  the  stomach  and  its  auxiliary  organs  upon  nutritious 
food ; indigestion,  when  their  office  is  improperly  per- 
formed, or  the  substances  submitted  to  it  afford  nutri- 
ment hut  little  in  quantity  or  difficult  of  extraction. 

The  sense  of  taste  was  evidently  imparted  that  we 
might  have  a perception  of  those  substances  in  the 
material  w'orld,  which  are  most  happily  conducive  to 
repair  the  wasting  frame ; and  although  habit  and  edu- 
cation have  almost  entirely  superseded  its  use  in  man, 
yet  in  the  lower  animals  this  perception,  or  instinct,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  their  sole  instructor  in  the  selection  of 
their  food,  and  exerts  a sway  of  which  he,  in  his  culti- 
vated condition,  can  have  no  conception ; for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  intellect  becomes  more  and  more  developed 
by  exercise,  so  equally  does  the  influence  called  instinct 
depart  from  him.  Among  the  brute  creation  the  sense 
of  taste  is  an  invaluable  blessing,  faithful  in  its  offices 
and  modest  in  its  desires;  like  a careful  sentinel,  it 
seems  placed  as  the  very  eye  of  the  stomach,  by  which, 
whatever  were  injurious,  might  be  at  once  detected  and 
avoided.  But  to  more  highly  endowed  man,  who  ap- 
pears to  employ  the  perception  but  to  abuse  it,  that 
friendly  monitor  has,  by  degrees,  become  his  greatest 
foe,  and,  by  gradual  indulgences,  the  veriest  and  worst 
of  tyrants ; of  the  admonitions  of  the  tormented  stomach 
it  is  regardless,  and  of  the  irreparable  injury  inflicted, 
it  is  careless ; its  cravings  must  be  satisfied  at  aU  hazards 
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of  health,  and  its  dispositionis  only  overthrown  by  the 
general  ruin  ultimately  produced  by  its  own  depravity. 

In  stating  that  the  food  we  eat  becomes  the  blood  we 
live  by,  we  jump  at  once  from  cause  to  effect ; it  will 
be  proper,  however,  to  go  a little  more  into  detail,  and 
show  not  only  that  food  becomes  blood,  but  something 
of  the  means  and  process  by  which  that  change  is  ac- 
complished. 


THE  STOMACH  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

Time  was  when  “ the  stomach”  represented  a cer- 
tain undefined  ambiguity  which,  whether  it  meant  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  trunk,  or  a certain  void  left  in  some 
particular  portion  thereof,  is  uncertain.  Time  also 
was  when  disease  in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  intes- 
tines, was  known  only  as  a pain  “ somewhere  about 
the  stomach,”  the  stomach  being  made  to  answer  for 
the  misdoings  of  all  its  fellow  organs.  The  mist,  how- 
ever, has  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  stomach  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  being  a distinct  body  of  itself, 
a positive  something,  a bag  in  short,  and  nothing  less, 
with  a tube  leading  into  it  at  one  end,  and  a tube  lead- 
ing out  of  it  at  the  other. 

Now,  it  may  be  amusing  to  announce  that  certain 
very  eminent  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
living  animal,  be  its  connections  what  they  may,  is 
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nothing  more  than  a simple  common  pouch,  called 
stomach ; and  that  all  the  appurtenances  of  flesh,  bone, 
and  blood,  are  but  the  adjuncts  by  means  of  which  its 
cravings  may  be  conveniently  supplied,  and  which  are 
employed  in  locomotive  and  other  actions,  accordingly 
as  they  are  impelled  under  the  directions  of  the  stomach, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mind  or  instinct; 
that  man  himself,  classing,  as  he  does,  with  the  genus 
animal,  whether  he  be  wise,  poor,  weak,  or  exalted  ; 
whether  he  be  a philosopher  or  an  idiot,  a hero 
or  a coward,  a statesman  or  a thief,  an  ermined  noble 
or  a vermined  beggar,  is  but  a mere  stomach,  and  these 
characteristics  but  so  many  external  modifications  of 
the  same  hungry  receptacle.  Such,  and  so  exalted, 
are  the  ideas  which  some  wise  men  entertain  of  the 
stomach.  Others  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  who  pro- 
mulgate another  opinion  of  the  rank  which  it  holds  in 
the  animal  economy ; and  while  they  give  full  credit 
to  their  opponents  for  the  supremacy  of  their  thick- 
headedness, consider  this  bone,  or  rather  bag,  of  con- 
tention, to  be  nothing  more  than  a simple  recipient  or 
storehouse  for  the  lodgment  of  nutritious  substances, 
designed  for  the  support,  not  of  itself  so  much  as  of  the 
whole  body,  in  a particular  site  of  which  it  is  deposited, 
and  of  the  members  thereto  attached.  So  wide  is  the 
dilFerence  existing  between  the  disputants. 

Avoiding  every  inquiry  bordering  on  the  dangerous 
ground  of  metaphysics,  and  taking  the  stomach  as  we 
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find  it — a simple  machine  possessed  of  specific  func- 
tions— it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what  these  func- 
tions are. 

The  living  body,  as  somewhere  previously  stated, 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  converting  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  into  its  own  nature,  through 
the  agency  of  the  stomach.  The  process  may  very 
shortly  be  described.  The  solids  are  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  by  which  they  are  cut  and  ground 
down  and  mixed  up  with  the  saliva,  a juice  plentifully 
secreted  by  certain  glands,  and  effecting  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  imparting  the  moist  consistency  necessary 
for  the  transit  of  the  food  through  the  passage  of  the 
gullet,  and  of  materially  assisting  in  its  solution  when 
deposited  in  the  digestive  cavity  below.  As  soon  as  it 
arrives  there,  the  stomach,  excited  into  muscular  action 
proportionably  to  the  condition  of  the  food,  and  pouring 
forth  a fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  begins  to  knead, 
and  chum,  and  turn  over  and  over,  the  new  supply,  so 
that  ultimately  every  portion  shall  be  intermixed  with 
this  solvent  agent,  and  become  reduced  to  a pultaceous 
mass  called  chyme;  this  accomjilished,  the  chyme  is 
ejected  by  the  efforts  of  the  stomach  from  its  cavity, 
and  is  made  to  pass  through  a secondary  pouch,  named 
duodenum,  into  which  lead  certain  ducts,  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ; from  these  are  discharged  the  juices 
of  the  liver,  and  the  “ sweetbread,”  as  the  chyme 
l)asses  onwards,  and  when  the  whole  are  incorjiorated. 
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it  becomes  in  a comparatively  fluid  state,  from  which 
is  formed  the  chyle.  It  is  supposed,  that  upon  the 
mass  composing  an  ordinary  meal,  no  less  than 
thirty  ounces  of  fluid,  the  salivary,  biliary,  and  others, 
are  separated  for  its  digestion ; and  in  this  fluid  state 
it  is  taken  up  by  a particular  vessel  which  conveys 
it  to  the  blood,  with  which  it  becomes  eventually 
intermixed. 

This  is  a very  rapid  sketch ; but  as  I am  not  address- 
ing myself  to  the  anatomist,  it  wiU  do  to  convey  all 
the  information  which  a non-medical  reader,  perhaps, 
may  be  desirous  to  ascertain. 

The  powers  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  the  prime  sol- 
vent, have  been  very  much  questioned  in  these  latter 
days  of  analytical  research ; but  without  entering  into 
controversy,  we  may  safely  content  ourselves  with  the 
simple  fact,  that  whatever  be  the  primary  agency,  the 
substances  received  by  the  stomach  are  subjected  to 
one  or  other  of  two  processes, — animalized  solution, 
or  chemical  decomposition.  In  the  first  case,  they 
become  digested,  and  the  body  becomes  supported,  re- 
paired, and  renewed,  and  assumes  that  state  designated 
by  the  term  healthy;  if  owing  to  some  cause,  into 
which  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enter,  a chemical 
action  is  set  up,  it  is  a sure  indication  either  that  the 
substance  swallowed  is  unsuited  for  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, or  that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  itself  are 
impaired.  There  are  many  articles  of  food  which, 
though  generally  digestible,  in  particular  instances. 
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may  not  possess  the  essential  properties  required  for 
amalgamating  kindly  with  the  essential  properties  or 
bases  of  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  will  not  harmonise 
with  each  other.  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  many  solids,  meats,  or  vegetables,  or  fruits,  are 
by  some  stomachs  received  and  converted  into  the  re- 
quired state — digested — when  the  same  substances  will 
to  others  (both  being  supposed  in  a sound  condition) 
be  productive  of  much  distress,  exciting  the  organ  to 
reject  its  new  contents  era  masse,  or  by  setting  up  a 
chemical  decomposition,  reduce  them  to  a gaseous 
form,  and  disperse  them  by  continuous  acts  of  eructa- 
tion. In  the  one  case,  to  carr}’^  on  the  illustration,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  exists  in  the  system  a re- 
dundancy of  alkaline  principle,  to  which  the  presence 
of  an  acid  may  be  of  essential  importance ; in  the  other, 
that  there  exists  a certain  portion  bej'ond  which  even  a 
small  additional  quantity  would  provoke  irritation  and 
cause  disorder.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  multiplying 
illustrations  of  a similar  nature,  if  'we  consider  the 
thousand  articles  of  food  in  all  the  varieties  of  meats, 
w'ines,  condiments,  and  so  forth,  which,  subjected  to 
the  action  of  various  stomachs,  operate  upon  them  dis- 
similarity ; the  thought,  as  here  thro^TO  out,  ■will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  proposition  entertained,  that  one 
species  of  food  is  nutritious  or  deleterious  accordingly 
as  its  essential  properties  are  of  a character  to  harmonise 
with  those  which  already  exist  in  the  body,  of  which 
the  stomach  may  be  regaided  as  the  surest  test. 
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The  stomach  may  be  organically  or  S5Tnpathetically 
diseased,  and  incapable  of  performing  its  proj^er  func- 
tions; the  mass  just  throAvn  in,  may  have  been  so  great, 
that  it  nearly  fills  the  entirety  of  its  space,  and  the 
stomach  becomes  so  distended,  that  no  muscular  action 
can  take  place ; the  food,  nutritious  enough,  perhaps, 
in  itself,  can  have  but  its  exterior  surface  presented  to 
the  gastric  juice,  which  must  consequently  operate  only 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  there  it  must 
lie,  of  course,  until  the  dilatory  process  is  performed. 

Or  the  internal  coats  of  the  stomach  may  be  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  or  of  high  irritability  by  pre\’ious 
abuse,  and  the  moment  the  food  is  received  into  it,  its 
muscular  powers  are  exerted  to  such  vigorous  action, 
that  the  food  is  sent  onwards  before  the  gastric  juice 
can  have  the  time  necessary  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
substance. 

Or  the  powers  of  the  stomach  may  be  dormant  or 
depraved,  and  the  gastric  juice  secreted  by  it  of  a qua- 
lity totally  unfit  to  bring  the  received  food  into  a fit 
condition  for  assimilating  with  the  blood;  and  instead 
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of  a natural  solution,  the  chemical  decomposition  takes 
place.  The  mass  then  becomes  partly  fermented,  or 
partly  putrescent,  and  instead  of  being  brought  into 
a semi-fluid  condition,  is  converted  into  gas ; and  in  that 
state  the  stomach,  after  producing  flatulency,  distension, 
and  oppression,  endeavours  to  send  it  forth  by  either 
vomiting  or  eructation,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  obtaining 
relief. 

Or  the  liver  may  be  unhealthy  from  over  excitement 
by  spirituous  liquors,  or  otherwise,  and  the  bile  which 
it  secretes  is  too  redundant,  or  too  insuflicient,  or  takes 
the  wrong  course,  or  does  not  amalgamate  kindly  with 
the  half-mingled  mass,  as  it  pursues  its  irritating 
course. 

Or  the  intestines  thus  brought  into  a state  of  chronic 
irritability,  become  incapable  to  support  an  harmonious 
action  with  tbe  stomach. 

Or  the  substance  is  just  swallowed  an  hour  or  two 
after  a hearty  meal,  and  the  business  quietly  going  on 
witliin,  is  interrupted  by  this  new  customer,  who  wants 
as  much  attention  as  the  old  one,  and  then  a double 
action  is  to  be  performed. 

Or  the  meal  has  been  composed  of  a heterogeneous 
mass  of  half-masticated  ^dands,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  differing  from  each  other  in  solubility ; vege- 
tables, meats,  fruits,  cheese,  fat,  rendered  more  dissi- 
milar stdl  by  beer,  wine,  or  spirituous  fluids. 

Or  the  stomach  may  be  labouring  under  a condition 
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lirought  on  by  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances, 
each,  perhaps,  of  long  standing. 

These  are  some  of  the  physical  causes  of  indigestion ; 
but  the  influences  of  mind  over  matter  are  abundantly 
proved  by  the  moral  causes  which  are  equally  powerful 
in  the  production  of  this  malady. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  mind  of  man  is  im- 
mortal, and  nothing  more  equally  true,  moreover,  than 
that  the  stomach,  from  the  earthly  and  perishable  quality 
of  its  materials,  can  on  no  account  aspire  to  any  such 
eternity  of  endurance  ; yet  there  subsists  between  these 
antithets,  a strange  afiinity,  each  reciprocating  mighty 
influences  over  the  other. 

The  machinery  of  the  mind  is  easily  deranged  by  the 
evil  operation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach,  alike, 
is  curiously  alFected  by  the  states  of  the  mind.  Mental 
affections  wiU  thoroughly  destroy  the  appetite,  and  para- 
lyse the  functions  of  the  stomach.  Amongst  these 
mental  causes  of  dyspepsia,  may  be  primarily  enume- 
rated, intense  thought,  grief,  fear,  love,  the  passions 
generally,  and  the  lesser  emotions  of  mind ; dejection 
of  spirits,  habits  of  study,  and  long-continued  nen'ous 
. excitement. 

But  there  are  many  other  causes  besides ; and  of 
these  are  several  of  the  employments  of  life, — sedentarj'' 
conflnement  in  various  trades  and  professions,  such  as 
those  of  the  tailor,  the  milliner,  the  painter,  the  en- 
graver, the  desk-clerk,  the  watchmaker,  cum  multis  aliisr 
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literary  occupation,  fatigue,  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
cold  and  moisture,  bodily  indolence,  inattention  to  in- 
testinal regularity,  habitual  constipation  or  laxative- 
ness, the  addiction  to  narcotics,  such  as  opium  or 
tobacco,  and  the  very  immoderate  waste  of  saliva  in 
spitting,  consequent  upon  smoking  the  latter;  tam- 
pering with  medicine,  and  many  et  ceteras. 

But,  leaving  unnoticed  those  causes  which  depend  on 
congenital  disease,  and  alluded  to  in  another  page,  of 
all  others  the  most  prolific  is,  mismanaged  feeding; 
this  term  may  comprehend  intemperance  in  eating  or 
in  drinking,  swallowing  hastily  or  improper  food,  sudden 
changes  of  diet,  irregularity  in  meals,  drinking  hot  and 
relaxing  fluids,  that  curse  of  curses,  ardent  spirits, 
gluttony,  repletion,  and  excess. 

Such  are  some  of  the  immediate  causes ; the  symp- 
toms follow  in  due  course  : The  tongue  furred,  flabby, 
and  clammy;  the  pulse  slow  and  weak;  constipation 
of  the  bowels ; general  listlessness  ; nausea,  vomiting ; 
heart-bum ; acid  eructations ; sense  of  oppression  and 
bodily  lassitude;  headach;  giddiness,  impaired  rision; 
flatulence;  pale  skin;  cutaneous  emption;  tremor  of 
the  hands ; torpor ; distention ; gnawing  sensation  of 
pain  at  the  chest,  particularly  at  the  “ pit  of  the  sto- 
mach,” and  dagger-like  shootings  across  to  the  blade- 
bones  of  the  back  ; loss  of  appetite  ; disgust  for  food  ; 
sense  of  internal  heat ; chilliness ; restless,  unrefresh- 
ing sleep,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  sudden  startings. 
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^ frightful  dreams  and  nightmare ; palpitations  of  the 
heart;  aching  of  the  eye-balls;  a sense  of  tightness 
across  the  forehead;  oflFensive  breath;  mental  languor, 
mental  discomfort,  mental  prostration ; impatience, 
irrascihility,  peevishness,  despondency,  and  the  train 
of  miseries  which  follow  upon  any  mental  disturbance. 

As  one  of  the  effects  of  Indigestion,  I cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  a few  observations  in  this  place,  for 
want  of  a better,  on  the  subject  of  hyijochondriasis ; 
for  this  cruel  and  frightful  affliction  well  deserves  a 
special  consideration,  were  it  only  to  point  out  more 
conspicuously  the  fearful  climax  w'hich  indigestion  may 
attain.  Hypochondriasis  is  an  affection  of  the  mind, 
induced  by  a general  torpor  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
most  instances  through  the  agency  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  I say  in  most  instances,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  can  and  does  arise  from  other  causes ; 
but  indigestion  may  very  safely  be  considered  the  main 
proximate  cause  of  a great  majority  of  cases. 

Severe  study,  or  deep  thinking,  mental  anxiety, 
sedentary  occupation,  fear,  despondency,  sorrow,  or 
passion,  may  often  appear  to  be  the  primary  inducers ; 
but  they  are  rarely  so  in  reality.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  this  disease  consider  it  the 
consequence,  merely,  of  dyspepsia ; or  rather,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  dyspepsia,  accompanied  by  peculiar 
and  aggravated  morbid  states  of  the  mind. 

That  Indigestion  is  “ by  no  means  essential  to  hypo- 
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chondriasis,”  must  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is 
to  be  detected  when  the  digestive  powers  are  in  a per- 
fectly healthy  condition  ; yet  a morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  its  auxiliary  organs  is,  assuredly,  most 
frequently  the  proximate  cause ; and  I incline  much  to 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  the  complaint  may  not, 
in  nine  cases  of  every  ten,  be  solely  attributable  thereto 
originally.  Tliis  assumption,  too,  receives  considerable 
support  from  the  fact,  that  few  cases  of  severe  indiges- 
tion but  terminate  in,  or  are  attended  by  hjqiochondri- 
asis ; and,  where  it  occurs  in  persons  of  the  melancholic 
temperament,  certainly  none. 

Its  attacks  are  gradual,  insidious,  and  generally  irre- 
sistible, the  patient  becoming  first,  irascible  and  dis- 
turbed at  little  annoyances,  fretful,  pee^dsh,  and  morose. 
His  spirits  become  greatly  depressed,  and  many  days 
pass  with  the  “ dark  hour  upon  him ; ” more  and  more 
passive  as  the  malady  advances ; he  ceases  to  notice  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  lowness  of  spirits  which  at 
first  engaged  his  surprise ; this  stage,  at  length,  merges 
into  distressing  ennui,  and  uncontrollable  inanity,  list- 
lessness, and  apathy ; he  is  gloomy,  irritable,  “ ner- 
vous,” irascible,  melancholy,  desponding;  he  becomes 
inert,  helpless,  and  uninfluenced  by  all  but  that  power 
which  excites  him  to  the  contemplation  of  some  coming 
destruction,  without  the  ability  to  combat  against  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a state  so  truly  horrible  as 
the  condition  of  the  hjqiochondriac,  or  a torment  so 
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terrible  as  that  which  he  is  perpetually  enduring ; for, 
to  him,  his  sufferings  seem  permanent  and  immitigable. 
His  spirits  are  depressed  into  utter  hopelessness,  and  his 
life  is  a life  of  interminable  fears.  His  mind,  no  longer 
under  voluntary  controul,  and,  so  far  as  regards  his 
health,  incapable  of  exercising  just  reasoning,  becomes 
a prey  to  every  frightful  crudity  that  its  depraved  state 
engenders,  and  the  victim  of  its  own  fantastic,  fearful, 
and  grotesque  imagery.  So  utterly  is  his  mind  bereft 
of  its  reason,  that  conceits  the  most  ludicrous  and  im- 
possible, far  from  being  disdsuntenanced  or  discouraged, 
appear  to  exercise  a domination  powerful  almost  in 
proportion  to  their  absurdity.  He  dares  not  cough  or 
whisper,  lest  his  fragile  frame  should  be  shivered  into 
atoms  by  the  attempt ; he  momentarily  expects  the 
quick-coming  downfall  of  the  ceiling  or  the  sky,  that 
shall  crush  him  all  to  pieces ; he  feels  that  his  head  is 
not  screwed  tight  enough  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  keeps 
his  neck  turned  to  the  full  stretch  of  its  muscles,  in 
order  that  the  breath  of  life  may  not  ooze  out ; or  he 
perceives  his  nose  to  be  growing  tons  in  weight,  and  is 
dragging  his  whole  frame  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
eeirth  ! Tlius  are  his  nights  troubled  and  restless  ; his 
days  are  passed  in  fear  the  most  miserable,  and  an 
agony  the  most  appalling, — the  agony  of  despair ! and  it 
needs  but  some  trivial  provoke,  some  domestic  disorder, 
the  wailing  of  the  wind,  or  a dull  rainy  day,  to  induce  him 
to  carrj"  into  execution  his  long  meditated  panacea, — re- 
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lieving  himself,  his  malady,  and  his  neighbours,  by  an 
aet  of  suicide ! 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  forms  of  hypochondri- 
asis, as  it  affects  the  mind;  the  body  participates  of 
course ; its  original  cause,  the  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  becomes  actually  aggravated  by  its 
very  effect ; and  thus  is  maintained  a perpetual  and  in- 
creasing interchange  of  evils,  each  effect  as  it  occurs 
becoming  itself  the  cause  of  another  more  energetic 
still. 


THE  TEMPERAMENTS. 

Having  thus  shown  why  we  eat,  namely  to  make 
blood  for  the  repairment  of  the  wasting  body ; how  that 
blood  is  made ; how  it  is  imperfectly  made ; what  in- 
digestion is,  its  moral  and  physical  causes,  consequences, 
and  symptoms ; — we  now  arrive  at  the  means  by  which 
this  deplorable  evil,  when  it  does  exist,  may  be  repelled 
or  ameliorated. 

Before  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  by  medicine  can  be 
properly  understood,  however,  it  wiU  be  right  to  introduce 
some  observations  on  a subject  wliich,  though  bordering 
on  professional  technicalities,  will,  for  its  great  import- 
ance, compensate  for  the  trouble  of  the  perusal. 
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No  subject  deserv’es  more  attention  and  receives  less 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  generally,  than  the  four 
temperaments  or  conditions  under  which  human  life 
ranges ; it  is  one  of  the  very  first  importance.  Often 
is  an  inexperienced  practitioner  compelled  to  “ experi- 
ment” upon  a new  patient  for  some  time  before  he  can 
correctly  ascertain  the  proper  treatment  which  his  idio- 
syncrasy or  peculiarity  of  constitution  requires ; yet  a 
primary  attention  to  his  temperament  would  have  en- 
abled him  at  once  to  take  the  case  promptly  in  hand, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  relief  to  the  patient.  It  is 
to  this  ignorance  that  the  failure  of  several  popular 
remedies,  in  certain  stages  of  bodily  disorders,  may  be 
ascribed  in  many  instances,  where,  in  others,  they  have 
been  of  much  advantage  ; and  that  the  employment  of 
them  by  non-medical  givers  and  receivers  of  “ advice  ” 
have  so  often  been  attended  by  alarming  consequences. 
The  good  philanthropist,  who  has  swallowed  Hunt’s 
piUs  for  years  past,  with  so  much  benefit  to  himself  and 
the  vendors,  most  religiously  recommends  the  same  to 
every  dear  afllicted  friend,  be  his  malady  or  his  tempe- 
rament what  it  may ; and  it  is  to  this  species  of  practi- 
cal wisdom,  that  so  many  various  results  are  frequently 
attributable. 

A concise  description  of  the  four  temperaments,  under 
some  one  or  more  of  which  the  life  of  every  individual 
may  be  classed,  will  be  profitable,  not  only  with  referenee 
to  the  complaint  of  Indigestion,  but  to  others  generally, 
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by  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  importance  that 
should  be  attached  to  the  diversified  operation  of  diet  or 
of  medicine,  under  conditions  of  the  body  so  various. 

1.  The  bilious  temperament*  implies,  by  its  name,  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  a copious  secretion  of  bile, 
and  this  is  compatible  with  good  health.  The  morbid 
form  of  the  temperament  implies  an  obstructed,  or 
vitiated,  or  excessive  secretion.  It  is  indicated  by  a 
rigid  or  spare,  rather  than  a full  or  largely  develo^jed 
person,  the  complexion  is  sallow,  and  the  texture  of  the 
skin  often  arid.  The  disposition  is  jealous,  distrustful, 
and  unsatisfied,  and  induces  an  anxiously  reflective  turn 
of  thought.  “ One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  in 
this  moral  character  is  the  combination  which  it  often 
displays  of  extreme  and  restless  anxiety  to  be  engaged 
in  some  employment,  with  a dull,  lethargic  rate  of  intel- 
lect, which  entirely  precludes  useful  exertion.” 

2.  The  nervous  temperament  has  for  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics, a high  susceptibility  of  impressions ; and 
the  easy  re-excitement  or  reproduction  of  such  impres- 
sions, which  once  made,  are  seldom  lost  or  forgotten. 
This  susceptibility  is  well  developed  nervous  temper ; 
it  is  so  much  heightened,  “ tliat  affections  of  that  system 


* A talented  author.  Dr.  Mayo,  who  has  recently  published  a 
work  on  this  subject  is,  I believe,  the  first  who  has  the  merit  of 
insisting  on  the  influence  of  temperaments  in  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia. 
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are  capable  of  being  propagated,  as  if  by  infection,  from 
one  person  to  another.  Thus,  hysterical  spasms  are  often 
communicated,  and  it  must  be,  by  this  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, that  the  remarkable  influences  of  animal  magne- 
tism are  produced.”  This  susceptibility  may  be  divided 
into  three  heads : — physical  or  bodily,  operating  on  a 
part  of  the  system  which  does  not  concern  the  individual, 
either  as  a moral  or  an  intellectual  agent ; — moral  sus- 
ceptibility, as  remarkably  displayed  in  the  bodily  system, 
succeeded  by  timidity ; intellectual  nervousness,  or  the 
occasional  inability  to  exercise  the  powers  or  energies 
of  the  mind,  though  conscious  of  their  existence.  The 
circulation  in  this  temperament  is  overactive  rather  than 
sluggish. 

3.  The  sanguine  temperament  " seems,  in  its  ordinary 
form,  more  allied  to  healthy  than  to  morbid  actions ; it 
implies  a free  and  energetic  circulation ; a weU  deve- 
loped but  firm  muscular  system,  and  a powerful  con- 
formation of  the  whole  person.”  A florid  and  “ bril- 
liant” complexion  is  one  of  the  physical  effects.  Tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  properties  are  vivacious,  ener- 
getic, and  confident,  and  are  accompanied  by  a buoy- 
ancy and  joyousness  of  the  disposition. 

4.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, is  a deficiency  of  energy  ; this  branches  into  two 
states,  “ one  embracing  those  cases  in  which  the  want 
of  energy  appears  connected  with  a want  of  excitability 
(well  described  by  the  popular  term  relaxed);  the  other 
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comprising  those  in  which  it  is  connected  with  a want 
of  power,  in  other  words,  feebleness.”  In  both  forms, 
the  natural  complexion  is  most  frequently  pallid,  but 
there  are  differences  peculiar  to  either.  It  is  marked  in 
one  case  by  the  habitual  sluggishness  of  simple  relax- 
ation, in  the  other  by  feeble  virtues  and  \ices,  and  by 
languid  conceptions. 

Such  is  a brief  analysis  of  the  definitions  given  of 
these  four  temperaments,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  each  of 
these  that  the  subject  of  every  disease  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  these  temperaments  are 
found  pure;  their  existence  in  combination  being  far 
more  common.  These  combinations  are  considered  by 
other  writers  to  be  the  sanguine  or  the  nervous  with  the 
phlegmatic,  and  the  nervous  with  the  bilious,  commonly 
termed  the  sanguine  phlegmatic,  the  nervous  phlegmatic, 
and  the  nervous  bilious ; and,  I believe,  that  an  atten- 
tive investigation  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  this 
position  as  accurate.  I deem  it  unnecessary,  however, 
to  consider  them  less  in  their  combined  than  in  their 
simple  states,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  description  is  freed 
from  the  complexity  which  would  else  be  involved. 

It  must  be  ob^uous,  therefore,  that  one  common  plan 
of  medical  treatment  would  be  adhered  to  by  no  person 
who  allowed  himself  the  free  exercise  of  his  reason,  or 
whose  judgment  were  worthy  of  respect.  The  phy- 
sician, who,  leaving  a bilious  dyspeptic  in  a state  of 
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convalescence,  through  the  means  of  active  aperients, 
or  mercurials,  attempts  (in  consequence  of  his  success) 
(the  same  treatment  with  a patient  of  nervous  tempe- 
rament, whose  delicate  intestines  would  be  outraged  by 
the  excited  irritability,  consequent  upon  their  exhibi- 
tion, were  fitter  for  an  asylum  than  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  or  the  conservation  of  health.  I proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  com- 
plaint of  dyspepsia,  as  regards  its  attacks  upon,  and 
influence  over  these  varied  and  dissimilar  temperaments 
pre\dously  described. 

“ Indigestion  of  the  bilious  temper  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  that  of  either  of  the  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  influence  which  the  liver  exercises 
in  the  animalization  of  the  food  received  into  the 
stomach.  From  the  position  and  magnitude  of  that 
important  organ,  and  its  immediate  operation  in  the 
digestive  process,  less  difficulty  has  naturally  occurred 
to  trace  to  its  prime  source  any  biliary  disorder  which 
may  exist.  For  every  symptom  “ is  either  an  abdo- 
minal sensation,  or  so  closely  linked  with,  so  imme- 
diately springing  out  of  one,  that  its  connection  with 
the  processes  of  the  digestive  organs  cannot,  for  an 
instant,  be  doubted.”  And,  par  parenthese,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  the  arrangement  thus  proposed,  than  the 
constantly  occurring  fact  of  mistaking  the  bilious  melan- 
cholia for  a strictly  nervous  affection,  the  one  requiring 
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a course  of  treatment  as  dissimilar  from  the  other  as 
medicine  can  make  it.  In  the  treatment  of  bilious  in- 
digestion, the  first  object  must,  of  course,  be,  to  excite 
the  liver,  the  seat  of  complaint,  into  a healthy  secretion 
of  the  bilious  fluid ; and  this  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a judicious  course  of  mercurials,* 
mercury  possessing  an  immediate  controul  over  the  liver. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  to  adopt  the  frequent  use  of 
mild  aperient  medicines.  To  this  latter  plan  many 
persons  are  averse,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  unnatural 
and  artificial,  engendering  a pernicious  habit,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  iU  consequences.  The  objection, 
however,  may  be  speedily  disposed  of;  the  peristaltic 
motions,  or  worm-like  contractions  of  the  undisordered 
intestines,  are  excited,  and  their  secretions  prompted  by 
the  presence  of  the  dietary  substances,  in  its  descent 
from  the  stomach  and  its  passage  through  their  course ; 
but  if  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  any  morbid  con- 
dition, refuse  this  action,  and  resist  the  effects  which 
such  a substance  would  otherwise  produce,  we  cannot 
choose  but  have  recourse  to  such  articles  as  can  excite 
them  into  proper  exercise.  Some  persons  are  consti- 
tutionally costive,  and  unless  they  contrived  to  solicit 
the  intestines  into  a performance  of  the  office  for  which 

* It  was  the  indiscriminate  application  of  mercurial  pills,  in  the 
practice  of  a late  eminent  surgeon  (Mr.  Ahemethy),  without  refer- 
ence to  either  age  or  temperament,  that  obtained  for  his  remedy  the 
epithet  of  empirical. 
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it  may  be  supposed  they  were  intended,  by  hawng 
recourse  to  medicine,  they  might  find  some  slight  diffi- 
culty in  maintainmg  an  existence  at  all ; no  apprehen- 
sions, therefore,  need  be  entertained,  that  bad  habits 
M'ould  be  generated  by  resorting  to  this  means  of 
relief,  for,  in  truth,  such  relief  can  hardly  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

Bilious  diarrhoea  is  a source  of  comfort  and  benefit 
to  the  bilious,  when  the  discharge  is  moderate  ; purga- 
tions, therefore,  are  more  useful  and  disagree  less  rea- 
dily in  bilious  than  in  nervous  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  which  attend  dyspepsia  in  the 
nervous  temperament  “ are  acute  and  pungent  pains  in 
the  head,  limited  in  the  space  which  they  occupy,  and 
often  attended  by  a bursting  sensation  that  seems  to 
proceed  from  within  outwards ; ” flatulence  which, 
though  existing  in  a nearly  equal  degree  in  the  nervous 
as  well  as  the  bilious,  often  stimulates  in  the  former 
organic  aftection  of  the  heart.  A loss  of  appetite,  indeed, 
in  a multitude  of  cases,  or  a positive  aversion  to  food ; 
which  the  “nervous  person  drops  into  out  of  a state 
of  vigorous  health,  and  without  any  definite  cause.” 
Amongst  the  consequences  attendant  upon  this  tempe- 
rament, is  atrophy,  or  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  the 
substance  of  the  body.  It  generally  results  from  the  inca- 
pacity to  receive  food,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  caprice 
and  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  obstinate  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  advice  and  recommendations  offered. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  means  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  bilious  dyspeptic,  are  calculated,  in  a very 
extraordinary  manner,  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of 
the  nervous.  Flatulence,  violent  palpitation,  sense  of 
approaching  fainting  fits  and  giddiness,  generally  super- 
vene upon  the  exhibition  of  aperient  medicines ; and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  such  cases, 
“ that  aperients  are  only  valuable  as  they  are  unavoid- 
able.” Constipation  may  be  regarded  as  ^allowable,  with 
a view  to  avoid  the  irritation  which  may  be  set  up  by 
the  introduction  of  opening  medicines,  however  mild 
and  judiciously  selected. 

Although  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  more  easily  excited 
in  a person  of  nervous  temperament,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, more  easily  kept  in  abeyance,  and  ultimately  sub- 
dued. This  is  so  far  well ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  shock,  which  the  system  has  in  consequence 
received,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  a bilious  tem- 
perament would  have  sustained.  Relief  from  the  effects 
of  repletion  or  excess,  is  often  gained  by  spontaneous 
diarrhoea,  or  intestinal  “ looseness and  this  may  occur 
as  well  in  the  nervous  as  in  the  bilious ; but  indi^idual8 
of  the  former  temperament  will  have  received  a shock, 
which  the  less  sensitive  disposition  of  the  latter  does 
not  experience.  Change  of  air  and  of  place  is  a great 
auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  ners'ous  indigestion. 

In  that  state  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  wliich  regards 
moral  or  intellectual  nen'ousness,  where  the  disease  is 
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dependent,  mainly,  perhaps  wholly  on  the  mood  of 
the  mind,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
only  medicinal  course  adapted  for  the  cure,  namely,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

“ The  sanguine  temperament  belongs  to  a machine 
less  easily  put  ■WTong,  and  more  easily  put  right  than 
is  the  case  with  other  constitutions.”  It  does  not, 
however,  therefore  follow,  that  the  bold,  the  almost 
careless  practice  which  is  sometimes  fearlessly  resorted 
to  in  such  cases,  under  the  trust  that  little  harm  can  be 
done,  is  justifiable.  Every  unnecessary  act  of  medi- 
cinal interference  may  be  regarded  as  the  fractional 
diminisher  of  life.  Much  of  medicine  may  be  borne 
by  persons  so  constituted,  without  any  immediate  per- 
ceptible effect ; but  that  ill  consequences,  in  some 
degree,  Avill  result,  must  be  evident.  It  is  too  often  the 
practice  to  reduce  the  plethoric  state  brought  on  by  the 
faulty  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  through  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  a well-timed  blood-letting 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  obvious 
course  of  treatment.  Here  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
made  to  suffer  a shock,  the  severity  of  which  too  often 
leads  to  chronic  disorder,  when  the  loss  of  a few  ounces 
of  blood  would  not  only  have  immediately  rectified  the 
more  urgent  symptoms  of  oppression,  fulness,  and  irri- 
tability, but  indirectly  induced  a healthy  and  comfortable 
intestinal  action. 

Different  from  the  sanguine  temperament,  in  its 
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aptitudes  for  health  or  disease,  is  the  phlegmatic,  as  re- 
gards its  two  states  of  relaxation  and  feebleness.  Of 
the  relaxed  temperament,  it  may,  in  contradistinction, 
be  affirmed,  " that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  set  persons 
of  this  temperament  ■wrong,  or  when  wrong,  to  replace 
them  in  a state  of  health,”  and  of  the  feeble,  that  “they 
are  easily  set  wrong,  but  recover  a state  of  health 
slowly  and  unwillingly..” 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  in  these  two  states  is 
equally  different.  Highly  purgative  and  stimulant 
medicines  may  freely  be  exhibited  coupled  with  tonics, 
the  preparations  of  steel,  and  mercury  “ friction  with 
linimints,  or  the  flesh-brush”  and  cold  eflFusion,  or  the 
shower  bath.  The  feeble  are  sometimes  depressed  by 
these  remedies ; the  sanguine  may  be  over-stimulated, 
the  nervous  may  be  irritated  by  them ; but  the  relaxed 
habit  is  simply  braced  and  in^'igorated  by  their  use. 


THE  POWERS!  OP  THE  STOMACH,  AND  THE 
FALLACY  OF  DIETETICS  IN  UNDISTURBED 
HEALTH. 

A man  of  average  appetite,  and  under  ordinary  health, 
will  have  passed  into  his  stomach  by  the  time  he  has 
arrived  at  middle  age,  upwards  of  twenty-five  tons 
weight  of  food,  solid  and  fluid : a tolerably  fair  modi- 
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cum  of  this  world’s  produce  for  the  consumption  of  a 
unit,  and  a reasonable  token  of  the  labours  pei-formed 
by  that  modest,  but  unthanked  and  hardly-tasked  cavity 
which  he  bears  beneath  his  bosom.  Yet  the  Dietician 
will  gravely  announce  to  him  a fact  more  striking  for  its 
satire  than  for  its  truth,  that  even  at  tliis  advanced  period 
of  life  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  a state  of  the  most  barbarous 
ignorance,  touching  what  he  ought  to  eat  and  drink. 
Much  solemn  nonsense  has,  of  course,  been  talked  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  dietetics,  which  may  have  done 
much  to  frighten  some  scores  of  crazy  hypochondriacs; 
but  for  any  real  practical  service  they  may  have  ac« 
complished,  the  dogmas  promulgated  must  have  been, 
upon  the  w^hole,  worse  than  useless.  Some  writer  has 
sarcastically  said,  that  to  “ assert  a diet  to  be  wholesome 
without  a knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  is  like  a sailor  pronouncing  the 
wind  to  be  fair  without  knowung  to  what  port  the  vessel 
is  bound;”  and  certainly  the  sagacious  individual  who 
professes  to  teU  all  manner  of  good  people  indiscrimi- 
nately, what  they  may  safely  take  and  what  they  should 
surely  shun,  without  jiossessing  a knowledge  of  their 
various,  dissimilar,  and  heterogeneous  “constitutions” 
(to  use  a well -understood  word),  equals  in  penetration 
the  same  redoubtable  seaman.  Every  person  knows, 
though  he  may  be  shy  to  acknowledge  it,  what  food  he 
may  with  jirudence  select,  or  Avhat  he  ought  with  pro- 
priety to  shun,  and  when  he  has  had  enough.  'I’he 
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learned  in  diet  may  be  deep  in  the  constituent  principles 
of  this  thing  or  that,  but  he  cannot  know  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  is  or  is  not  to  be  taken  with  impunity, 
without  having  a knowledge  of  each  person’s  idiosyn- 
crasy : the  eater  alone  knows  best  about  that. 

It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  impaired,  whether  from  organic  disease,  or  from 
disease  produced  by  the  abuse  of  food,  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  its  proper  offices,  that  then  certain 
articles  may  be  best  adapted  to  its  depraved  condition, 
and  certain  habits  necessary  for  its  gradual  restoration 
to  a state  of  health.  Herein  the  lights  of  chemical 
analysis  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  dyspeptic  patient. 
The  medical  science  is  at  best  but  conjectural,  founded 
chiefly  on  experiment ; and  though  calomel  is  known 
to  have  a specific  effect  on  the  liver,  and  tartar  emetic 
on  - the  stomach,  nobody  can  say  more  than  so  it  is, 
leaving  the  why  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the 
obscurity.  Chemistry  seems  hitherto  to  have  availed 
nothing  as  regards  the  healthy  process  of  digestion ; 
but  where  the  natural  process  is  arrested  by  disease, 
then  it  appears  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account. 
If  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the  imperfect  exercise 
of  its  powers,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  becoming 
decomposed,  resolving  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  their 
elementary  condition,  and,  to  use  homely  words,  turning 
acid  on  the  stomach,  we  know  that  the  presence  of  an 
alkali  will  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the  gaseous  matter 
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be  speedily  dispersed  by  eructation.  If  four  ounces  of 
yew  leaves  be  administered  to  a horse  in  a state  of 
health,  it  will  kill  him  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  if  the  same  quantity  be  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of 
oats,  the  poison  appears  to  become  inert,  though  not 
from  any  neutralized  effect  that  the  one  possesses  over 
the  other,  and  the  horse  will  live  and  indicate  no  one 
symptom  of  disorder,  so  extraordinary  and  inscrutable 
are  the  operations  of  that  important  organ. 

The  powers  of  the  stomach,  or  rather  the  digestive 
process,  would  appear  not  to  be  measured  upon  any 
principles  of  chemical  science,  and  though  the  dieti- 
cian will  discourse  you  most  learnedly  on  the  fibrous 
texture  of  various  meats  and  vegetables,  and  their  es- 
sential elements,  and  the  amount  of  azote  they  each 
contain,  the  healthy  stomach  fillq^s  its  fingers  at  it  all, 
and  calmly  disposes  of  the  mass,  which  the  philoso- 
pher will  incontestibly  prove,  upon  every  principle  of 
science  and  of  logic,  ought  to  have  poisoned  it,  at 
the  very  least.  If  we  wish  to  see  something  of  the 
powers  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  stomach,  let  us  recur 
to  our  school-boy  days,  and  ruminate  upon  the  pounds 
of  unnameable  nastiness  wherewith  we  were  wont  to 
do  sacrifice  to  our  appetites,  by  the  inhumation  of  lolly- 
pops,  pastry,  gilt  gingerbread,  and  other  unremem- 
bered masses,  in  one  crude  and  accumulated  load,  and 
the  indefectible  stomach  disposing  thereof  with  as  mucli 
case  as  it  wsuld  a chicken  delicate  and  fair.  Let  us 
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look  at  the  natives  of  other  climates,  each  addicted  to 
some  whale-blubber  dainty,  or  fried  rhinoceros,  or  any 
other  peculiar  abomination  in  the  list  of  national 
dishes,  either  of  which  would  make  the  other  sick, 
and  yet  they  live  and  thrive  as  well  as  we.  But  here, 
even,  the  dissimilarity  of  stomachs  in  propensity  and 
power  is  visible ; for  in  youth,  or  among  savages,  the 
same  difference  is  conspicuous  in  the  appetite  and  the 
digestive  organs ; the  Everton  toffy,  or  the  quart  of 
rancid  oil,  being  to  one  set  a source  of  head-ache, 
flatulence,  giddiness,  and  oppression,  while  to  another, 
it  is  luxury  and  life.  And  truly  it  is  a wise  ordi- 
nation, that  such  is  the  case,  for  if  all  mankind  alike 
had  craAungs  and  digesting  stomachs  for  one  descrip- 
tion of  food  only,  we  should  oftentimes  find  ourselves 
placed  in  very  woful  predicaments  indeed. 

The  effects  of  chemistry,  in  regard  to  viands  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  are 
all  powerful ; hut  the  moment  they  reach  that  animal 
laboratory,  all  is  darkness.  We  know  that  an  uncooked 
carrot  is  almost  wholly  indigestible,  and  that  substances 
are  variously  modified  by  the  culinary  art ; and  so  far 
chemistry  can  eft'ect  mighty  changes.  It  is,  in  truth, 
by  these  changes,  that  the  structures  or  nature  of  which 
the  food  is  composed,  are  put  in  more  appropriate  con- 
dition, and  rendered  fitter  for  the  disposition  of  the 
stomach.  A roast  or  boiled  piece  of  meat  is  better  than 
when  raw,  by  reason  that  the  fibres  being  made  softer 
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and  easier  of  separation,  are  more  readily  reduced  by 
the  churning  process  of  the  stomach,  and  with  more 

t 

facility  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice ; 
tmd  the  act  of  boiling,  broiling,  roasting,  or  frying,  is 
the  means  of  reducing  the  raw  diet  to  such  a state  as 
shall  give  to  the  stomach  the  least  possible  trouble,  and 
of  rendering  it  most  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  fat 
of  meat  possesses  a far  greater  portion  of  aliment  than 
the  lean,  and  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
substance  that  can  be  taken ; but  it  is  the  least  readily 
digestible,  because  it  occupies  a longer  time,  and  re- 
quires for  its  reduction  a greater  exercise  of  the  diges- 
tive power ; if  the  stomach  be  weak,  however,  the  fat 
becomes  actually  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  that  the  value 
of  nourishment  obtained  from  it  is  heavily  counter- 
balanced by  the  injury  caused  to  the  stomach  in  the 
extraction. 

The  digestibility  of  fat  varies  accordingly,  as  it  is 
either  roasted  or  boiled ; by  the  former  mode  its  body 
becomes  more  condensed  and  closely  packed,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  of  solution ; by  the  latter,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  It  is  looser,  and  softer  in  substance,  and 
more  readily  submits  to  the  power  of  the  gastric  solvent. 

The  gross  athletic  stomach  of  an  Esquimaux  will, 
with  ease,  digest  the  oleaginous  filth  on  which  he  is  even 
solicitous  to  feed ; while  an  undue  portion  of  fat  on 
the  plate  of  a Gallic  exquisite,  is  a source  of  very  con- 
siderable horror. 
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It  is  experience  only  which  can  safely  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  food  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease ; and  he 
who  sets  up  as  a standard  a set  of  rules  to  be  invarialily 
obeyed,  by  every  individual  indiscriminately,  from  the 
weather-seasoned  labourer  to  the  pampered  noble,  without 
reference  to  season,  climate,  age,  sex,  habit,  or  employ- 
ment, must  certainly  mislead  others,  whilst  he  wofuUy 
betrays  the  blindness  which  theory  has  brought  upon 
him. 

The  countless  varieties  of  food  which  Nature  has  so 
bountifully  lavished  for  the  use  of  omniverous  man, 
and  the  diversity  of  his  appetite  with  which,  as  a race, 
he  is  gifted,  are  quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  confined 
and  restricted  doctrines  which  are  propounded  by  these 
Accumites,  and  should  teach  us  to  believe  that  the 
stomach,  when  not  abused,  and  properly  -consulted,  will 
accommodate  itself  to  all  circumstances. 

These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to 
apply  to  those  who  labour  under  dyspepsia  in  an  aggra- 
vated or  even  mild  form  of  the  malady, — with  them  the 
stomach  is  in  a state  of  actual  disorder, — but  rather  to 
those  unhappy,  timid,  or  unthinking  persons  who  see 
death  in  everj’^  pot,  and  w'Ufully  reject  as  baneful  those 
dietary  substances  which  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed 
for  our  proper  consumption. 
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Though  we  hold  in  somewhat  light  estimation  die- 
tetics, in  relation  to  healthy  and  unimpaired  stomachs, 
yet  where  a diseased  state  has  been  induced,  an  adhe- 
rence to  particular  kinds  and  classes  of  food  will  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
health.  And  as  every  information  will  be  acceptable 
on  such  a popular  subject,  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  a summary  of  all  that  is  of  value  upon  the  subject  of 
dietetics,  collected  from  works  of  any  importance. 

The  French  physiologist,  Majendie  (whom  no  bar- 
barous cruelty  deters  in  prosecuting  his  valuable  expe- 
riments), has  arranged  the  various  aliments  into  nine 
classes,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

1 . Fibrinous  Aliments. — Comprehending  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  various  animals,  especially  such  as  have 
arrived  at  puberty; — venison,  beef,  mutton,  hare. 

2.  Albuminous. — Eggs,  certain  animal  matter. 

3.  Gelatinous. — The  flesh  of  young  animals  ; veal, 
chickens,  calf’s  foot,  certain  fishes. 
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4.  Fatty  and  Oily. — Animal  fats,  oils,  butter, 
cocoa,  &c.,  ducks,  pork,  geese,  eels. 

5.  Caseous. — ^The  different  kinds  of  milk,  cheese,  &c. 

6.  Farinaceous. — ^Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  rye, 
potato,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c. 

7.  Mucilaginous.-^ — Carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  cab- 
bage, &c. 

8.  Saccharine. — Tlie  different  kinds  of  sugar,  figs, 
dates,  &c. ; carrots. 

9.  Acidulous. — Oranges,  apples,  and  other  ascescent 
fruits. 

The  following  statement  is  also  given  as  embodying 
the  results  of  experiments  made  upon  various  dietary 
substances,  made  by  Dr.  Gosse,  of  Geneva,  which  may 
be  useful  in  guiding  persons  in  the  selection  of  theii- 
food. 

1.  Substances  insoluble,  or  very  difficult  of 

SOLUTION,  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

Animal  substances. — 1.  Tendinous  parts.  2.  Bones. 
3.  Oily,  or  fatty  parts.  4.  Hard-boiled  white  of  egg. 
5.  Skins  of  fishes. 

Vegetable  substances. — 1.  Oily  seeds.  2.  Exjiresscd 
oils  of  different  nuts  and  kernels.  3.  Dried  grapes 
(raisins).  4.  Rind  of  farinaceous  substances.  5.  Pods 
of  beans  and  peas.  6.  Skins  of  stones  and  fruits. 
7.  Husks  of  fruit  with  grains  or  seeds.  8.  Stones  of 
fruit. 
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2.  Substances  partly  soluble  and  partly 

INSOLUBLE. 

1.  Animal  substances. — 1.  Pork  dressed  in  various 
ways.  2.  Black  puddings,  3.  Fritters  of  eggs,  fried 
eggs  and  bacon. 

2.  Vegetable  substances. — 1 . Dressed  salads  of  various 
kinds.  2.  White  cabbage  less  soluble  than  red.  3.  Beet- 
root, onions,  and  leeks.  4.  Roots  of  red  and  yellow 
carrots.  5.  The  pulp  of  fruit  w'ith  seeds.  6.  Warm 
new  bread  and  sweet  pastry.  7.  Fresh  and  dried  figs. 

\ 

3.  Sub.stances  soluble  and  easy  of  digestion,  re- 

quiring an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  for 

their  reduction  into  a pulp  in  the  stomach. 

Animal  substances. — Veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and  the 
flesh  of  young  animals  in  general,  are  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion than  that  of  the  old.  2.  Fresh  eggs.  3.  Cow’s 
milk.  4.  Perch  boiled. 

Vegetable  substances. — 1.  Celery,  tops  of  asparagus. 
2.  Bottoms  of  artichokes.  3.  Boiled  pulp  of  fruits. 

4.  Pulp  or  meal  of  farinaceous  seeds.  5.  Dilferent  sorts 
of  wheaten  bread,  without  butter,  the  second  day  after 
baking,  the  crust  more  so  than  the  crumb.  Brown 
bread,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more  bran,  is  less 
digestible,  b.  Turnips,  potatoes,  (mealy),  parsnips  not 
too  old. 
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4,  Substances  wnicii  appeared  to  facilitate  the 

POWER  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Salt,  spices,  mustard,  horse-radish,  capers,  wine  and 
spirits,  in  small  quantities — old  cheese,  sugar  in  small 
quantity — ^bitters. 

5.  Substances  which  retarded  the  power  of  the 

GASTRIC  JUICE  IN  THE  STOMACH,  AND  OCCASIONED 

SOME  OF  THE  FOOD  TO  PASS  INTO  THE  INTESTINES 

UNDIGESTED. 

Water,  particularly  when  taken  hot  and  in  large 
quantity — acids,  astringents,  oily  substances. 

It  would  be  improper  to  suppress  the  “ Rules  of 
Diet  ” prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  a name 
identified  with  whatever  relates  to  d5'^spepsia;  they 
have,  to  be  sure,  more  the  character  of  theses  than  of 
laws,  but  they  contain  much  sound  and  recommendable 
doctrine. 

"1.  The  food  should  be  of  the  most  nourishing  and 
readily  digestible  kind. 

“ 2.  The  quantity  taken  at  a meal  should  not  be  more 
than  it  is  probable  the  stomach  will  perfectly  digest. 

" 3.  The  meals  should  be  taken  at  regular  periods 
of  six  hours,  three  times  a day  : and  when  the  stomach 
can  digest  very  little  food,  they  may  be  taken  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

“ 4.  Every  meal  of  food  should  be  reduced  to  mi- 
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nute  subdivision  and  pulpy  consistence  by  mastication, 
or  otherwise  : and  sulFered  to  remain  in  the  stomach 
unmixed  with  liquids,  in  expectation  that  it*  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

“ 5.  Drink  should  be  taken  four  hours  after  each 
meal ; allowing  that  time  for  its  perfect  digestion,  and 
two  hours  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids  from  the  stomach 
before  the  pulpy  substance  be  again  received. 

” 6.  The  drink  then  taken  should  not  contain  fer- 
mentable substances.  It  should  be  boiled  water ; which 
may  be  flavoured  with  toast,  or  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing a qualmy  state  of  thej  stomach  by  pouring  it 
upon  a trivial  quantity  of  powdered  ginger. 

“ It  is  not]meanhby  these  rules  to  debar  persons  from 
taking  a small  tea-cup  fuU  of  liquid  with  breakfast, 
or  a glass  or  two  of  wine  with  dinner,  if  it  seems  to 
promote  the  digestion  of  their  food.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I will  briefly  enumerate 
a few  of  the  very  elaborate  observations  of  Dr.  Paris,  in 
his  able  work  on  Diet,  upon  the  properties  of  various 
alimentary  substances. 

Under  the  head  of  Condiments,  he  alludes  to  the 
varieties  of  salt,  vinegar,  spices,  peppers,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger,  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  leek, 
onion,  &c.,  as  materially  assisting,  when  used  in  mode- 
ration, to  the  operations  of  the  stomach  in  the  disjiosi- 
tion  of  the  solids. 

Potations  are  divided  into  four"  classifications ; — 
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1.  Water.  2.  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables 
and  animals  ; whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  3.  Fermented 

liquors,  wines,  beer,  &c.  4.  Alcoholic  liquors  or  spirits  ; 
brandy,  rum,  &c. 

Those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a supply  of 
clear  well  water,  should  always  submit  the  water  they 
use  to  the  filter,  as  ridding  it  of  those  foreign  matters 
which  may  be  mechanically  mixed  up  \nth  it. 

Toast  water.  Hard  biscuit,  reduced  by  fire  to  a 
coffee-colour,  is  better  for  the  invalid  than  toasted  bread 
for  the  making  of  this  drink. 

Barley  water,  gruel,  sage-tea,  china-tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  range  in  value  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  stand. 

Whey  is  a delightful  beverage,  and  desen^es  to  be 
more  in  common  use  than  it  is. 

Wines.  1.  Sweet  wines,  on  account  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  them,  are  liable  to  become  ascescent  on 
weak  stomachs ; but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are, 
in  small  quantities,  frequently  beneficial  to  invalids 

2.  Sparkling,  or  effervescing  loines. — Highly  intoxi- 
cating, from  the  alcohol  being  held  in  solution  by  the 
carbonic  acid  which  characterises  them. 

3.  Dry  and  light  wines. — Hock,  moselle,  hermitage, 
burgundy,  and  claret,  do  not  contain  any  uncombined 
alcohol,  and,  on  that  account,  are  to  be  greatly  preferred. 
Burgundy  is  highly  stimulating,  but  claret  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  beneficial  of  all  our  vinous  liquors. 
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4.  Dry  and  strong  wines. — Madeira,  port,  sherry, 
&c., — much  depends  upon  the  quality ; the  lighter 
wines  cannot  require  dilution,  while  port  is  certainly 
rendered  less  injurious  by  the  admixture. 

5.  Home-made  or  domestic  wines,  may  be  generally 
considered  as  injurious  to  delicate  stomachs ; they  are 
apt  to  ferment  and  produce  indigestion. 

6.  Ate, — to  Aose  whose  diet  is  not  very  nutritive, 
may  be  considered  not  only  as  an  innocent,  but  as  a . 
salubrious  article.  Table  beer,  by  its  slight  but  invi- 
gorating bitter,  is  much  better  adapted  to  promote 
digestion. 

Ardent  spirits,  when  taken  otherwise  than  medici- 
nally, are  the  most  pernicious  fluids  that  can  be  taken. 


Milk,  although  fluid,  is,  in  fact,  a mixture  of  solid 
and  liquid  aliment,  and  the  only  nutritive  fluid  with 
which  Nature  has  presented  us. 

Cheese,  the  coagulum  of  milk,  pressed,  salted,  and 
partly  dried,  is  one  of  the  least  digestible  of  our  ali- 
ments ; and  when  toasted  is  still  more  injurious. 

Butter,  from  its  oily  nature,  is  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  dyspeptic 
invalids. 

Eggs,  in  point  of  nutriment  and  digestibility,  may 
be  classed  next  to  milk;  when  raw,  they  are  not  so 
easily  digested  as  when  Hghtly  boiled. 
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Fish  alFords  a most  valuable  article  of  diet  to  inva- 
lids, by  fumisliing  a chyle  moderately  nutritive,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  highly  stimulant.  Turbot,  cod,  whit- 
ing, haddock,  flounder,  and  sole,  are  the  least  heating 
of  the  more  nutritive  species.  Shell-Jish,  generally, 
oysters,  lobsters,  mussels,  &c.,  though  nutritive,  are 
indigestible ; and  when  taken  in  excess,  may  produce 
cutaneous  disturbance. 

Birds.  The  whiter  meat  of  domesticated  birds,  as 
the  wings  and  breasts  of  chickens,  contains  less  nutri- 
ment, and  is  less  digestible  than  the  meat  of  wild  birds, 
as  the  partridge,  &c.,  but  the  former  is  at  the  same 
time  less  stimulant  and  heating  than  the  latter.  No 
general  rule  for  the  choice  of  either  species  can  be 
established. 

Farinaceous  Aliments.  Bread  should  never  be 
eaten  new ; in  such  a state  it  swells  like  a sponge  in 
the  stomach,  and  proves  very  indigestible.  In  white 
bread  all  the  bran  is  separated ; in  the  wheaten,  only 
the  coarser  ; in  the  household,  none  at  all.  The  starch 
contained  in  the  flour  is  astringent,  and  apt  to  make 
the  bowels  costive ; this  is  counteracted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  bran,  which  exerts  also  a mechanical  action 
upon  the  intestines,  and  thus  excites  them  to  action. 
The  dyspeptic  should  be  therefore  guarded  in  his  selec- 
tion from  among  the  three  kinds. 

Several  other  preparations  are  made  by  the  solidifi- 
cation of  flour,  such  as  puddings,  pancakes,  &c.  The 
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most  digestible  pudding  is  that  made  with  bread,  or  bis- 
cuit and  boiled  flour ; hatter  pudding  is  not  so  easily 
digested ; and  suet  pudding  is  most  mischievous.  Van- 
cake  is  objectionable  from  the  grease  imbibed  in  the 
process  of  frying.  A ll  pastry  is  an  abomination. 

Potatoes.  The  digestibility  of  this  distinguished 
.aliment  depends  upon  its  kind  and  its  cookery,  llie 
waxy  potatoe  is  highly  indigestible,  and  should  be 
avoided ; the  mealy , more  readily  yields  to  the  powers 
of  the  stomach.  The  best  form  of  cookery  for  the 
potatoe  is  roasting,  mashing  much  contributes  to  its  in- 
digestibility  ; if  boiled  too  much,  they  are  deprived  of 
their  nutritious  qualities. 

Rice  furnishes  a wholesome  aliment,  especially  when 
mixed  with  other  food ; when  the  stomach  is  in  a state 
of  relaxation^  and  debility,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
without  condiHient,  such  as  spices,  &c. 

Sago,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  &c.,  when  administered  to 
invalids,  should  not  be  brought  into  too  mucilaginous 
a form,  as  they  become  less  digestible  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Peas  and  Beans,  when  young,  form  a wholesome 
luid  light  food,  but  when  full  grown  and  dry,  they  are 
very  indigestible. 

Nuts  are  nutritious,  but  it  is  from  the  great  intem- 
perance in  their  use  that  they  become  so  pernicious ; 
dysenteric  complaints  are  always  more  common  in  those 
years  in  which  the  harvest  of  nuts  is  plentiful. 
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Esculent  roots  and  herbs.  The  carrot,  from  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  it  contains,  is  very  nutri- 
tive, but  ought  to  be  very  thoroughly  boiled,  and  should 
be  eaten  when  young.  The  carrot  has  the  character  of 
causing  flatvdence,  but  it  is  less  liable  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach  than  the  former.  The  parsnip  is  both  nu- 
tritive and  digestible.  Radishes  are  not  very  nutritive. 
Onions  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  stimulant,  nutri- 
tious matter ; the  leek,  garlic,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  possess  qualities  of  the  same  nature.  Horse- 
radish is  a warm  and  pungent  root,  and  is  highly  valu- 
able to  the  dyspeptic  as  a stimulant ; it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  condiments  for  the  prevention  of  flatulence. 
Water- cress,  of  all  the  esculent  herbs,  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial. Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  eis  to  the  let- 
tuce ; it  ought  to  be  eaten  without  vinegar.  The  diges- 
tibility of  celery  is  much  increased  by  maceration  in 
vinegar.  Cucumbers  are,  by  far,  the  most  unwhole- 
some of  all  raw  vegetables,  and  should  be  avoided  as 
poison  by  the  dyspeptic.  Asparagus  is  nutritive,  and 
quickly  dissolves  in  the  stomach ; cabbages  should  never 
be  eaten  without  previous  boiling  in  two  successive 
waters  to  rid  it  of  the  essential  oil  which  it  contains, 
and  which  is  liable  to  produce  offence  to  the  stomach. 

Fbuits.  Stone  fruits  are  the  least  digestible.  The 
ripe  peach  is  not  only  the  most  delicious,  but  one  of 
the  most  digestible  of  this  order;  and  the  apricot  is 
equally  wholesome.  Cherries  are  far  less  so.  Apples 
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and  pears  are  apt  to  pass  into  a state  of  noxious  fermen- 
tation. ITie  orange  may  be  allowed  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious dyspeptic.  Cooking  will  convert  fruits  other- 
wise unwholesome,  into  a safe  and  useful  aliment. 


Never  eat  too  much,  or  too  often. 

Eat  slowly  and  masticate  thoroughly ; by  submitting 
the  food  to  the  action  of  the  grinders  of  the  teeth,  it 
becomes  so  reduced  in  consistency  as  readily  to  absorb 
the  salivary  juices  which  are  poured  upon  it,  and  which 
bring  it  into  the  most  kindly  state  for  the  gastric  action 
of  the  stomach.  By  a due  attention  to  this  rule,  the 
craving  for  drink  during  a meal  is  much  allayed.  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  not  very  wrong  in  denouncing  drink  at 
solid  repasts ; it  must  dilute  the  gastric  fluid,  and  so 
deprive  it  of  a certain  portion  of  its  power.  Pernicious 
habits  induce  people  to  swallow  their  food  in  rapidly- 
divided  boluses  and  wash  them  down  with  fluids ; thus 
is  caused  the  depraved  appetite  for  drink  whilst  engaged 
in  a solid  repast. 

It  is  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  re- 
duced to  a “ pultaceous”  state,  that  the  liquids  are  ser- 
viceable ; because  then  the  stomach,  having  performed 
its  offices,  becomes  assisted  by  the  mass  being  rendered 
less  solidified  and  uninjured  by  any  impertinent  inter- 
ruption wliich  the  presence  of  a fluid  would  occasion. 

It  has  been  observed  with  more  of  pithiness  than  of 
truth,  that  the  time  for  eating  is  to  the  rich  man  when 
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he  can  get  an  appetite,  and  to  the  poor,  when  lie  can 
get  food. 

The  meals  should  be  always  regular,  but  the  periods 
must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the  individual ; he  who 
rises  at  five,  and  is  engaged  for  a dozen  hours  of  the 
day  in  hard  manual  labour,  requires  meals  of  a heartier 
kind,  and  in  different  intervals,  to  those  which  are 
adapted  to  the  man  of  sedentary  occupation;  and  in- 
somuch as  the  body  loses  by  the  exhaustion  of  labour, 
or  becomes  relaxed  by  the  w'ant  of  due  exercise,  inso- 
much must  the  food  and  the  periods  of  feeding  vary. 

Moderate  exercise,  after  a proper  inteia^al  from  the 
time  of  the  preceding  meal,  is  the  best  means  to  secure 
an  appetite  for  the  next. 

Although  a moderate  degree  of  exhaustion  increases 
the  appetite,  the  regular  hour  ought  not  to  be  anticipated. 

Never  eat  while  under  the  influence  of  great  fatigue. 
The  whole  powers  of  the  body  are  prostrated  by  it,  and 
the  stomach,  sympathizing,  is  unfitted  to  perform  the 
task  of  digestion. 

The  various  states  and  conditions  of  food  are  chemi- 
cally modified  and  mechanically  changed  by  circum- 
stances. A lingering  death  imparts  to  the  flesh  a pecu- 
liar tenderness,  and  incipient  putrefaction  renders  it 
much  more  digestible  by  lessening  the  rigidity  of  tlie 
muscular  fibre. 

The  age  and  sex  of  an  animal  has  a material  effect 
upon  the  flesh,  age  giving  a toughness  that  is  proverbial. 
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The  fat  of  young  meat  does  not  lie  in  such  solid  de- 
posits as  in  old ; but  is  more  diffused  throughout  the 
mass.  It  is  on  this  account  that  young  mutton  (lamb) 
is  esteemed  to  possess  so  much  nutriment,  because  its 
fibres  admit  of  the  most  ready  solution  under  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

Cooking  produces  most  important  changes  in  dietary 
substances, 

Boiling  aird  broiling  are  considered  as  the  best  modes, 
and  attended  with  the  least  loss  of  nutrient  particles  ; 
in  the  former  case  they  however  become  diffused  in  the 
•water,  wherein  the  meat  is  immersed,  which  then  con- 
stitutes the  “ broth”  or  “ tea”  of  the  substance  cooked  ; 
the  latter  mode  (broiling),  by  the  sudden  “ crusting”  of 
the  surface,  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  nutrient 
juice,  and  is  therefore  considered  the  best.  In  roasting 
a dood  deal  is  lost  by  this  evaporation.  Each  process 
more  or  .less  tends  to  relax  the  fibre  and  render  the 
mass  considerably  more  soluble. 

The  boiling  of  vegetables  deprives  them  of  the  air 
which,  in  a raw  state,  they  contain  in  considerable 
quantities. 

ITie  main  object  of  the  cook  is  to  tickle  the  palate  by 
every  variety  of  means  which  his  culinary  ingenuity 
can  devise  ; it  ought  to  be  to  reduce  the  articles  of 
diet  into  such  a state  as  will  most  promote  the  process 
of  digestion.  And  it  is  in  this  branch  of  art  that  our 
French  neighbours  so  eminently  shine ; for  they  gene- 
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rally  contrive  to  achieve  both.  Many  enormities  arc 
committed  in  the  getting  up  of  their  dishes ; and  though 
the  practices  by  which  living  animals  are  tortured  into 
the  best  possible  arrangement  for  digesting  after  death, 
is  perfectly  unjustifiable  by  humanity,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  object  is  thoroughly,  though  cruelly  accom- 
plished. 

Breakfast. — ^Breakfast  ought  not  to  be  taken  directly 
after  quitting  the  pillow  ; the  stomach,  though  it  may 
have  disposed  of  the  previous  day’s  food,  has  scarcely 
recovered  its  powers  after  so  many  hours  of  deep  re- 
pose, and  some  little  time  should  be  afforded  it  to  do 
so.  And  for  the  same  reason  liquid  breakfasts  are  un- 
questionably more  wholesome  than  solid.  Much  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body  have  been  lost  during  the  repose  by 
invisible  evaporation  and  by  perspiration,  and  the  waste 
can  only  be  repaired  by  fluid.  The  use  of  butter  (in- 
digestible butter)  must,  at  this  time,  be  especially  per- 
nicious, and  though  habit  has  sanctioned  its  introduc- 
tion, the  less  that  is  taken  the  better.  A moderate 
portion  of  bread  (never  new),  either  as  toast,  or  in  its 
present  state,  should  be  taken,  as  it  absorbs  the  liquid, 
and  allows  it  to  remain  longer  in  the  stomach,  and 
while  it  becomes  more  gradually  diffused,  tends  to 
slake  any  inordinate  thirst  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

Dinner. — Avoid  repletion.  Rise  wdth  an  appetite 
not  altogether  appeased.  Do  not  partake  of  a various 
diet.  The  fish,  the  flesh,  and  the  fowl  arc  all  viands 
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of  different  consistencies  ; the  fish  which  requires  sti- 
mulating condiments,  is  a sorry  partner  for  the  more 
easily  digestible  flesh,  and  the  fowl  harmonises  with 
neither.  The  dessert  presents  temptations  that,  un- 
luckily for  the  stomach,  the  palate  cannot  resist,  and 
the  ultimate  mass  of  crudities  which  are  thrown  into 
it,  is  well  calculated  to  resist  its  healthiest  exertions. 
It  scarcely  follows,  that  because  man  is  an  omnivorous 
biped,  it  thence  behoves  him  to  participate  in  all  at 
once.  The  waste  of  wine  that  is  too  commonly  swal- 
lowed, whilst  it  excites  and  exhilirates  the  nerves, 
for  the  moment,  assists  them  little  in  the  process  of 
digestion ; two  or  three  glasses  may  be  timely,  rather 
than  unwholesome,  as  they  act  as  a stimulant. 

Eat  in  moderation,  drink  little,  allow  the  lapse  of 
four  hours  at  least,  to  intervene  before  you  distress  the 
stomach  by  giving  it  fresh  labour  to  perform. 

Whether  with  fish  or  flesh,  avoid  melted  butter.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  injurious  inventions  of  cookery. 
Tliough  all  oleaginous  fluids  are  bad,  a little  oil  in  the 
seasoning  of  salads  may  be  allowed,  as  it  prevents  their 
running  into  fermentation  in  the  stomach. 

Sleeping  after  dinner,  is  a pernicious  habit,  because 
the  stomach  in  common  with  the  whole  body,  falls  into 
the  inactivity  of  repose,  and  its  powers  becoming  inert, 
the  whole  meal  lies  within  it,  like  a foreign  substance, 
and  unacted  upon. 

Tea. — It  is  after  this  inten^al  that  this  meal,  which 
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takes  its  designation  from  the  substances  most  fre- 
quently employed,  proves  serviceable,  and  the  gentle 
dilution  that  fluids  give  to  the  digested  mass  in  the  sto- 
mach, assists  it  to  pass  gradually  into  the  channel 
whence  its  nutrient  particles  are  gradually  imbibed. 
Fortunately,  custom  has  made  the  materiel  of  the  tea- 
table  so  simple  and  so  innocent,  that  the  most  depraved 
appetite  can  scarcely  render  it  harmful : yet  there  are 
circumstances  to  be  observed.  Whether  the  fluids 
drank  be  tea  or  colFee,  especial  care  should  be  taken, 
that  they  be  not  too  hot.  The  passing  of  an  over- 
heated liquid  through  the  gullet  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach,  tends  greatly  to  irritate  the  membrane  which 
lines  it,  and,  by  sympathy,  to  impair  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected. 

The  “ tea  ” herb,  of  whatever  quality  or  strength  it 
may  be,  possesses  astringent  properties,  and  the  astrin- 
gency  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  strength ; this,  how- 
ever, may  be  much  diminished  by  the  admixture  of 
milk,  which  ought  always  to  be  incorporated  -with  it. 
Tea  is  proverbially  antisoporific.  Coffee  is  still  more 
astringent  than  tea;  its  use  must  depend  altogether  upon 
the  stomach,  for  many  persons  dare  not  take  it,  while 
others  may,  with  impunity,  take  it  actually  in  excess. 

Chocolate,  which  is  nothing  more  than  cocoa  con- 
verted into  a paste  with  sugar,  milk,  or  eggs,  is  very 
difficult  of  digestion  by  reason  of  the  concentration 
into  which  its  nutrient  particles  are  brought. 
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Suppers  ore  unquestionably  pernicious,  in  so  far  as 
the  energies  of  the  stomach  are  excited  at  a time  when 
every  other  part  of  the  frame  is  in  a state  of  profound 
repose ; and  the  more  the  articles  of  diet  are  of  diihcult 
digestion,  the  more  the  activity  required  of  it,  and  the 
more  hurtful  such  unseasonable  labour  must  be.  A 
biscuit,  with  a glass  of  wine  or  water,  ought  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  appease  the  cravings  of  the  palate ; for  vo- 
racious indeed  must  that  appetite  be,  if  the  three  pre- 
vious meals  be  not  sufficient  to  allay  it. 

The  injury  produced  by  this  heavy  meal  is  best  evi- 
denced by  its  effects  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  when 
night-mare,  restlessness,  fearful  dreams,  and  general 
inquietude  are  sure  to  assail  the  unhappy  supper- eater, 

4 

and  warn  him  of  his  misdeed ; provoking  the  stomach, 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  that  are  inflicted  upon  it.  Too 
strong  an  injunction  cannot  be  laid  upon  sujiper-eating, 
and  every  wise  man  who  consults  his  health  will  easily 
learn  to  resist  the  petty  gratification  it  affords. 

I cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  close  this  summary 
of  dietetics  by  giving  a formula  of  my  own  for  the 
guidance  of  the  dyspeptic,  in  the  choice  of  his  food 
under  particular  stages  of  the  malady,  ranging  between 
the  graduated  states  of  Low,  Middle,  and  Full  diet. 
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LOW  DIET. 

Breakfast  and  “ Tea.” — Warm  new-milk  and  water 
— weak  black  tea ; its  astringent  properties  corrected 
by  a due  addition  of  milk. — Gruel,  toast,  or  brown  or 
household  bread,  at  least  one  day  old,  and  without 
butter. — Rusks  sopped  in  the  above  fluids. 

Dinner. — Gruel,  new  milk  and  arrow-root,  sago,  or 
tapioca ; — chicken  and  veal  broths  ; — roast  apples,  light 
bread  puddings. — ^Pastry  of  every  description  must  be 
avoided.* 

Supper. — Gruel, — arrow-root. 

Occasional  drinks. — Filtered  or  spring  water,  toast- 
water,  made  with  toasted  bread  or  browned  biscuit, 
barley-water,  whey,  lemonade  of  subdued  acidity. — 
Sweet  oranges  may  be  freely  taken,  if  the  sense  of 
thirst  be  oppressive. — Great  regularity  must  be  observed 
in  taking  these  meals. 


MIDDLE  DIET. 

Breakfast  and  “ Tea.” — Same  as  in  low  diet,  with 
the  addition  of  mixed  tea. — Dry  toast,  rusks,  “ cap- 
tains” biscuits. 

* By  pastry  1 mean  custards,  trifles,  tartlets,  sponge-cakes, 
pufts,  buns,  clieese-cakes,  and  similar  abominations;  Uie  same 
interdiction  applies  equally  to  all  other  stages  in  a course  of 
dietetics. 
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Luncheon  (if  required). — A cup  of  islinglass,  arrow- 
root,  sago,  tapioca,  with  biscuit  or  two  or  three  bars 
of  toasted  (stale)  bread ; or  these  with  oranges. 

Dinner. — In  addition  to  “low  diet,”  boiled  chickens, 
calves’  and  sheep’s  feet  stewed,  mutton  broth,  beef  tea, 
boiled  soles,  whiting,  turbot,  &c. ; lamb,  potatoes,  as- 
paragus, bgbt  bread  or  rice  pudding,  roast  apples. — 
After  the  repast,  may  be  taken  one  glass  of  port  or 
madeira  wine,  diluted  with  at  least  twice  its  quantity 
of  water.  Sherry  (being  a dry  wine)  should  be  avoided, 
from  the  bme  used  in  the  process  of  making  it. 

Supper. — A cup  of  gruel,  sago,  tapioca,  or  arrow- 
root. 


FUI.li  DIET. 

Breakfast  and  “ Tea.” — Same  as  in  in  “ middle 
diet ; ” in  addition  to  which  may  be  taken  colFee,  or 
chocolate.  Toast  or  stale  bread,  but  very  sparingly 
buttered. 

Luncheon. — A biscuit  and  a glass  of  tabl<f  ale  or 
porter. 

Dinner. — ^The  “ middle  diet”  bill  of  fare  may  be  aug- 
mented by  boiled  lamb,  chickens,  mutton-chop,  rump- 
steaks,  roast  or  boiled  fresh  meats,  light  bread  puddings, 
the  fruit  of  pies  (avoiding  the  pastry),  baked  or  boiled 
rice  or  tapioca  puddings. — At  this  meal  table-beer  or 
porter  may  be  taken  as  common  drink ; and  after  it  one 
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or  even  two  glasses  of  port  or  madeira,  carefully  noting 
the  symptoms  produced  by  their  effect. 

Supjjer. — Same  as  in  middle  diet. 

An  additional  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  or  at  luncheon, 
will  convert  this  “ fuU”  into  “ generous”  diet. 

Preliminary  to  a course  of  dietetics,  I w'ould  premise 
that  the  first  object  of  a dyspeptic  should  be  to  clear 
the  stomach  and  bow'els  of  the  probable  cause  of  their 
disorder ; the  important  treatment  is  more  in  the  die- 
tetics. 

I would  say,  it  was  of  no  use  to  commence  dieting 
yourself  withou  t rendering  the  stoinach  in  a fit  state  to 
derive  benefit  from  it ; and  if  it  w'iU  not  arrive  at  that 
state  by  its  own  powers,  physic  must  assist  it. 


TREATMENT  AS  TO  DIET,  IN  CASES  OF 
CONFIRMED  DYSPEPSIA. 

It  needs  no  reasoning  to  prove  that  a continuance 
in  the  courses  which  originally  produced  the  disease  of 
indigestion,  cannot  fail,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  malady 
but  to  aggravate  it.  Quarts  of  medicine  w'ould  be 
useless,  if  the  bad  habits  of  li^dng,  \vhich  first  occasioned 
it,  be  still  persisted  in.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
abandon  such  habits  (and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  w'age  a successful  wmr  with  our  passions),  the  dys- 
peptic patient  may  be  assured,  that  unless  he  refrains 
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from  an  indulgence  of  the  pernicious  appetite,  whether 
in  eating  or  in  drinking,  to  which  he  may  attribute  his 
illness,  there  can  exist  small  hope  of  alleviation.  The 
powers  of  the  stomach  are  certainly  enormous,  but  like 
the  frequently-recurring  drop  which  wears  away  the 
stone,  those  powers  will  ultimately  yield  to  the  influence 
of  continued  abuse.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  has  recourse 
to  physic ; physic  will  serve  him  nothing ; for  physic, 
in  its  most  beneficial  offices  could,  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  neutralize  the  action  of  improper  diet ; 
and  it  is  no  easy  thing,  varying  in  idiosyncrasy  as  the 
stomach  does,  to  discover  the  one  medicinal  substance 
that  can  effect  even  thus  much.  Experiment  might 
eventually  reveal  it,  amongst  the  numerous  others  that 
have  been  employed,  but  those  others  where  they  have 
been  found  useless  for  one  purjjose,  will  have  been  busy 
in  working  another,  gradual  hut  certain  injury.  If, 
for  instance,  indigestion  can  be  ascribed  to  the  drinking 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  liver,  or  other  organ  be  exten- 
sively diseased,  all  the  calomel  in  the  world  will  not 
excite  it  to  health,  if,  in  the  next  hour,  it  be  made 
subject  to  the  original  poison : the  effect  must  be  re- 
moved by  first  removing  the  cause ; that  done,  the 
virtues  of  medicine  may  then  be  brought  into  action  for 
the  accomplisliment  of  a speedier  restoration  to  good 
health. 

The  same  observation  is,  of  course,  applicable  to 
viands,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be — whether 
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the  stimulating  delicacies  of  the  rich  man’s  table,  or 
the  tainted  fish  and  sour  bread  of  the  poor — that  food 
which  has  wTOUght  the  evil,  must  be  utterly  forsaken, 
though  it  should  be  tolerable,  or  even  wholesome  to  the 
stomachs  of  others. 

The  dyspeptic  patient  must  not  increase  his  alarms 
by  the  disrelish,  or  want  of  appetite,  or  the  repugnance 
he  feels  for  those  substances  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
use  as  articles  of  diet ; he  must  not  fear  that  because 
his  nature  rejects  and  revolts  at  all  but  his  favourite 
dish,  that,  therefore,  the  craving  for  that  dish  is  a healthy 
indication  of  what  his  stomach  most  naturally  desires. 
The  appetite  becomes  more  inappeasable,  as  it  becomes 
more  morbid,  and  struggles  for  gratification  wfith  in- 
increased  force  in  proportion  as  it  is  resisted. 

This  doctrine  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced.  It  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  recommend  that  this  abandon- 
ment should  be  suddenly  and  ^fiolently  effected  ; for  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  violence  of  any  kind  ever 
does  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  stomach  be  seasoned 
to  the  reception  of  injurious  diet,  the  total  abstinence 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed,  would  be 
harmful,  by  withdrawing  from  it,  as  it  w’ere,  its  suste- 
nance and  support.  The  glass  of  gin  of  the  dram- 
drinlcer  is  as  much  a source  of  food  to  the  nen’es,  by- 
stimulating  their  exhausted  energy,  as  a wholesome 
mutton-chop  is  for  the  replenishment  of  the  muscular 
force  of  a brawny  labourer.  Where  the  patient  has  been 
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long  addicted  to  pernicious  habits  of  diet,  they  must  be 
left  off  gradually,  and  by  degrees,  so  as  to  accustom 
the  impaired  organs  to  the  loss  they  are  to  sustain.  The 
two-bottle  man  is  not  to  forswear  wine  at  once  and  for 
ever;  the  gounnand  is  not  to  dash  at  once  from  his 
three-course  dinner  to  barley-gruel ; the  one  or  the 
other  is  only  required  as  a preliminary  step  to  abandon 
the  use  by  degrees. 

He,  again,  w'hose  firmness  of  purpose  is  so  easily 
shaken  that,  after  the  abstinence  of  two  or  three  days, 
he  ventures  to  return  to  his  indulgence  only  just  for 
that  once,  little  thinks  how  much  evil  that  “ once”  will 
produce ; he  not  only  retards  his  convalescence  far  more 
surely  than  if  he  had  continued  it  uninterruptedly,  but 
gives  to  his  appetite  all  the  fierceness  of  restrained  en- 
joyment, which  renders  him  less  and  less  able  to  combat 
with  his  internal  enemy. 

The  dyspeptic  who,  instead  of  idly  deploring  the 
existence  of  his  disease,  and  irresolutely  yielding  to  the 
sway  of  his  palate-pleasure,  firmly  determines  to  resist 
its  influence  by  gradually  forsaking  the  poison,  secures 
to  liimself  the  most  certain  means  of  removing  the  cause 
of  his  sufferings.  Nothing  but  a steady  perseverance 
in  this  determination  will  avail  him ; and  nothing  but 
an  early  determination  will  ensure  him  against  attacks 
of  the  misery  of  which  he  can  form  no  conception. 

'ITie  only  subject  for  wonder,  in  reality,  is,  that  the 
stomach  can  bear  what  it  does,  or  resist  so  long  the 
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influence  of  such  pernicious  usage.  Common  sense 
would  dictate  that  hunger  was  given  to  man  as  the 
simple  indication  that  the  progressive  waste  of  body 
required  the  progressive  repairment  which  the  nutritious 
properties  of  food  are  calculated  to  supply ; that  he 
would  eat  until  his  appetite  apprised  him  of  the  sufli- 
ciency  ; and  that  he  would  leave  the  stomach  alone  in 
the  performance  of  its  quiet  and  invisible  operations, 
till  such  time  as  hunger  made  fresh  calls  for  fresh  sup- 
plies. Unhappily  the  stomach,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
system,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  made  to  suflFer 
simply,  that  we  delight  for  the  gratification  of  one 
object,  the  indulgence  of  palate-pleasure  ; converting 
into  a curse  that  which  was  originally  designed  as  our 
best  monitor. 

The  stomach  of  every  man  not  under  the  influence 
of  constitutional  disease,  will  perform  its  functions 
faithfully  and  healthily.  The  time  required  for  the 
reduction  of  food  by  digestion  is  from  three  to  four 
hours;  and  the  stomach  should,  after  having  been  dis- 
creetly replenished,  at  all  times  having  regard  to  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality,  be,  for  that  space  of  time,  left 
entirely  alone,  and  its  functions  unimpeded.  Few  are 
so  depraved  in  appetite  as  not  to  know  the  precise 
v}hen  enough  has  been  taken;  though  few  are  so  firm 
as  to  resist  the  tickling  of  the  palate  a little  longer.  It 
is  not  only  during  the  period  of  a meal  that  the  stomach 
is  for  this  object  abused  ; but  it  is  the  frequency  of  such 
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meals  that  increases  the  bane.  Many  a man  will,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  eat  a hearty  breakfast  of  hot  tea 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  rolls,  or  new  bread  half- 
drowned  in  butter ; at  t^velve  swallow  a mutton-chop 
and  its  usual  appendages  ; at  three  or  four  sit  formally 
down  to  a dinner  composed  of  all  kinds  of  messes,  both 
solid  and  fluid,  and  all  at  once  rise  up  indignant  and 
astounded,  that  he  is  troubled  with  stomach-pains,  and 
head-aches,  and  flatulency,  and  eructations,  and  all 
the  usual  concomitants  of  a fit  of  indigestion  ! And  it 
is  in  this  state  that  he  flies  for  succour  to  medicine  in 
one  or  other  of  its  most  popular  forms. 

It  must,be  clear  that  where  the  stomach  is  incapable 
of  digesting  food  of  the  easiest  solution,  in  cases  of  or- 
dinary health,  it  cannot  be  much  improved  by  the  action 
of  medicines,  which  are  at  all  times  revolting.  The 
original  cause  of  the  disease  once  removed,  unassisted 
nature  is  the  best  physician  in  almost  all  cases.  The 
presence  of  innutritions,  and  consequently  offensive  sub- 
stances, can  only  serve  to  irritate  anew  an  already  irri- 
tated organ.  Costiveness,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  the  patient, 
mistaking  t\\esympto7n  for  a complaint,  too  frequently  has 
recourse  to  violent  purgatives  to  relieve  it.  llie  medicine 
thus  presented  to  jiarts  already  in  a state  of  high  morbid 
sensibility,  actually  aggravates  instead  of  ameliorating 
the  symptom,  and  although  so  far  it  fulfils  its  designed 
purpose,  the  irritability  is  increased,  the  complaint 
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assumes  a severer  character,  and  the  symptom  becomes 
ultimately  aggravated  by  the  very  means  employed  to 
remove  it.  It  requires  little  reflection  previously  to 
arrive  at  this  simple  fact,  that  where  costiveness  prevails, 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  its  recurrence,  is  to  abate 
the  cause  which  most  produced  it.  The  less  we  eat, 
the  less  costive  we  shall  be ; and  if,  instead  of  eating 
freely  and  fuUy,  we  were  to  abstain,  and  reduce  the 
quantity  which  a depraved  appetite  would  seduce  one 
to  take,  there  would  necessarily  be  a corresponding 
diminution  in  the  symptom. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  commence  with  a gradual 
but  rapid  discontinuance  of  the  substances  which  have 
acted  as  the  cause  of  dyspepsia,  and  secondly,  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  diet,  to  give  to  the  stomach  of  the  dyspeptic 
the  greatest  amount  of  actual  nutriment  at  the  least 
possible  effort  to  the  depraved  powers  of  digestion. 

It  would  appear  that  food  is  nutritious  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  particles  it  contains,  and 
that  the  disordered  stomach  is  benefitted  in  proportion 
as  its  efforts  in  extracting  those  particles  are  economised. 
Whatever  substances  most  contain  the  essential  aliment 
in  its  simplest  form,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  employed, 
uncombined  "with  the  innutritions  or  rejectable  portion, 
such  as  tapioca,  meal,  sago,  and  rice ; because,  as  these 
articles  contain,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  elementary 
or  farinaceous  properties  uncombined  with  inassimilable 
matter,  the  body  is  repaired  and  vitality  supported  at 
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the  least  expense  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  Tliose 
solids  which  contain  a great  preponderance  of  innutri- 
tions particles  are  deleterious  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  exciting  the  stomach  to  unprofitable  action,  during 
the  length  of  time  it  is  necessary  to  remain  within  it 
before  their  few  portions  of  nutriment  can  be  extracted  ; 
and  the  injury  thus  done  is  often  aggravated  by  the 
powerful  stimulants  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  goading  the  stomach  to  farther  exertions  most 
exhausting  to  its  powers,  for  disposing  of  the  pernicious 
mass ; in  health  or  in  disease,  it  is  sure  to  suflFer  from 
such  exhibitions ; for  reaction  will  speedily  take  place, 
and  torpor  succeed  to  the  forced  activity  to  which  it 
has  been  incited. 

Experience  has  fuUy  proved  that  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  which  can  be  traced  to  abuse  of  diet,  the  object 
of  first  importance  is  to  have  recourse  to  food  in  its 
simplest  possible  form,  and  in  the  most  moderate  possible 
quantity.* 

Excess  has  the  eflFect  of  promoting  nutrition  to  a 
degree  which  the  constitution  is  unable  to  sustain,  till, 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  it  perishes  under  its  own  accu- 
mulated magnitude.  Abstinence  prevents  this  unhealthy 

* A most  erroneous  notion  prevails,  that  evil  >vill  ensue,  unless 
the  stomach  be  kept  in  constant  employment ; so  contrary  is  this 
to  truth,  that  over  exertion  is  tlie  cause  of  half  its  diseases ; indeed 
common  sense  would  point  to  the  necessity  of  enjoining  abstinence 
when  disease  has  originated  in  the  indulgence  of  wrong  or  immo- 
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over^'owth,  and  whilst  it  disperses  disease,  lessens  the 
acuteness  of  the  distress  which  its  presence  produces. 

The  dyspeptic,  therefore,  must  not  only  have  aban- 
doned the  article,  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  his 
malady  is  ascribable,  but  must  content  himself  with  for- 
swearing every  thing  which  may  tend  to  harass  the 
stomach  by  inducing  exertions  it  is  unfitted  to  perform. 
He  must  abstain  from  meats  and  stimulating  drinks. 
Let  him  rise  moderately  early  from  his  bed,  and  betake 
himself  to  some  slight  labour  (mthout  fatigue)  for  an 
hour  before  his  breakfast.  Let  his  breakfast  be  as  simple 
as  possible,  a little  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  or  weak  tea  (as 
may  best  agree  with),  not  by  many  degrees  hot,  and  a 
slice  of  bread  without  butter.  Many  persons  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  an  actual  wash  of  hot  tea  and  well  plastered 
rolls,  or  new  bread,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unwholesome ; for  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  stomach,  empty  from,  and  inert  during,  the  interval 
of  rest,  can  be  prepared  for  a deluge  of  fluid,  and  a mass 
of  half-baked  dough,  containing  about  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  buttered  sponge  itself.  About  three  hours 

derate  diet.  To  such  an  extent  of  benefit  lias  abstinence  been  con- 
sidered to  lead,  that  starvation  itself  has  become  a remedy  that 
gains  in  popularity  every  day  among  practitioners ; it  necessarily 
reduces  tlie  bulk  of  solids  and  fluids ; averts  many  maladies  to 
which  the  body  is  disposed  ; excites  tlie  activity  of  the  absorbent 
vessels ; and  is  efficacious  ns  a chief  means  of  cure,  in  cancer, 
dropsy,  and  other  important  diseases. 
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after  this  frugal  breakfast,  he  may  take  another  slice  of 
toasted  bread,  and,  if  he  have  a sense  of  thirst,  a wine 
glass  full  of  good  sherry  wine,  mixed  w'ith  a half-pint, 
nearly,  of  spring-water.  Within  four  hours  after  this 
lunch,  which  will  bring  him  down,  perhaps,  to  half-past 
two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  may  prepare  for  his 
dinner  of  half  a pint  of  tapioca,  or  sago,  or  arrow-root, 
or  water-gruel,  whichever  variety  he  may  be  disposed 
to  select.  I would  recommend  him  to  talce  one  or  other 
of  these  articles  again  at  six  o’clock,  and  again  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  then  retire  to  bed  by  half-past  ten. 

When  the  stomach  has  been  brought  into  a state  of 
disease  by  long- continued  mismanagement,  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  it  will  recover  its  health  directly  as  the 
abuse  is  discontinued.  In  severe  cases  of  indigestion, 
tliis  simple  plan  must,  therefore,  be  followed  for  some 
time,  notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  the  dyspeptic. 
In  milder,  the  stomach  will  sooner  recover  its  energies, 
and  may  then  be  brought  into  a condition  to  resume  its 
healthy  function,  repaired  by  rest  and  unviolated  by 
pernicious  food.  The  patient  must  carefully  watcli 
every  sjnnptom  that  occurs,  and  if  he  find  that  as  his 
health  improves,  the  biscuit  and  the  glass  of  wine  and 
water  with  which  he  now  ventures  to  vary  this  sorry 
diet,  induces  a recurrence  of  any  of  the  sensations  of  his 
malady,  he  must  warily  abandon  the  offending  aliment, 
and  wait  for  a happier  season.  If,  however,  a healthy  ap- 
petite appears  to  exhibit  itself,  and  a craving  for  animal 
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food  comes  upon  him,  let  him  taste  by  degrees,  still 
watching  every  indication  which  the  digestive  organs 
offer. 

His  object  is  to  proceed  upwards  in  the  scale  of  diet, 
of  which  the  foregoing  may  be  considered  as  forming 
the  lowermost  point  by  careful  and  cautious  degrees. 
When  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  begins  to  be  allayed 
by  an  adlierence  to  this  plan,  then  he  may  venture  to 
make  trial  of  food  of  a more  substantial  kind. 

But  should  this  be  followed  by  a sense  of  any  one 
of  the  old  symptoms,  he  has  begun  too  ^soon,  and 
must,  for  the  present,  desist.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
do  not  appear,  and  he  feels  nothing  of  the  fulness, 
heaviness,  gnawing,  or  any  of  the  usual  indications, 
but  rather  a cheerfulness  of  mind  and  lightness  of 
body,  then  he  has  advanced  one  step  farther,  and  may 
safely  pursue  the  new  plan  tiU  the  stomach  perceives 
either  the  recurrence  of  the  old  sensations,  or  becomes 
strong  enough  for  more  ^dgorous  exercise  stiU. 

The  stomach  must  never  he  allowed  to  be  either  too 
full  or  too  empty.  Repletion  Avould  be  as  bad  as 
vacuity.  If  a sense  of  emptiness  he  perceived,  a biscuit 
and  a glass  of  port  wine,  or  good  madeira,  diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water  may  be  safely 
taken  for  relief. 

My  own  views  of  this  description  of  gradatory  treat- 
ment are  particularly  detailed  in  page  62,  to  which  I 
refer. 
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This  preliminary  treatment  cannot  fail  to  do  good ; 
for  while  it  is  fully  sufficient  for  supporting  life,  it  al- 
lows tlie  stomach,  recovering  from  a state  of  disease,  to 
resume  its  destined  offices.  Its  approach  to  this  con- 
dition will  be  evidenced  by  the  steady  pulse,  the  tongue 
no  longer  coated  with  the  fur  by  which  it  is  used  to  be 
covered  ; by  a comparative  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of 
mind  ; a relief  from  tlie  heaviness  and  fulness  of  body 
from  fiatulency,  that  used  to  predominate;  and  a vivid 
feeling  of  the  approaching  return  of  health. 


TREATMENT.— DIETARY  AND  MEDICINAIi. 

It  will  be  naturally  inferred,  that  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  all  I have  to  advance  on  the  subject  of  indi- 
gestion, will  appear  under  the  head  of  “ treatment ; ” 
and  that  there  I shall  declare  to  the  world,  with  a flou- 
rish of  trumpets,  some  startling  plan,  some  universal 
and  omnipotent  one  formula,  by  which  the  labouring 
invalid  is  to  be  altogetlier,  and  in  no  time,  cured — some 
medicinal  hey-presto, — gone  ! and  he  becomes  straight- 
W'ay  a new  man,  with  bright  and  dancing  prospects  of 
a long,  unbroken  spring-time  of  harmless  gorge  and 
gluttony  bursting  on  his  gasti'omantic  vision  ! If,  how- 
ever, he  has  read  what  precedes  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  will  have  the  chance  of  being  less  disappointed 
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than  if,  in  anticipating  shrewdness,  he  turns  directly  to 
this  page  in  the  expectation  of  pouncing  upon  my  ne- 
cromantic skill,  and  finding  the  magic  bolus,  pill,  or 
mixture,  by  whose  solitary  means  he  is  to  be  “ made 
whole,”  If  he  has  not,  I meet  him  at  once  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  none  such  exist,  nor  ever  can : and  I 
desire  earnestly  to  impress  this  disclaimer  upon  him, 
and  to  reiterate  it  to  those  who,  as  readers,  so  eminently 
deserve  the  appellation  of  patient. 

Before  I proceed  on  the  subject  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  again  necessary  to  premise  that  it  is 
not  for  persons  labouring  under  confirmed,  long-conti- 
nued, and  severe  conditions  of  this  formidable  complaint 
that  I profess  to  write  or  recommend.  A dozen  such 
volumes  as  these  were  insufficient  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  certain  stages  of  indigestion,  and  the  particular 
but  various  methods  to  be  adopted  throughout  its  sym- 
tomatic  changes  and  diversities.  The  stomach  may  be 
organically  diseased;  it  may  be  inflamed,  it  may  be 
tuberculated,  it  may  be  malformed,  its  coats  may  be 
thickening,  its  surface  may  be  inrpaired,  its  secretions 
may  be  defective  ; disorder  may  have  been  set  up  in 
one  or  other  of  its  two  orifices ; the  secondary  pouch 
(the  duodenum)  may  be  affected,  or  the  liver,  or  the 
gall  bladder,  or  the  intestines ; the  dyspeptic  is  sen- 
sible of  nothing  but  the  veiy  seat  of  which  even 

he  is  sometimes  at  a loss  accurately  to  describe ; and 
as,  consequently,  he  cannot  know  what  is  going  for- 
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ward,  what  is  deranged,  what  disorganized,  in  short 
any  thing  at  all  about  it,  with  what  temerity,  then,  will 
he  dare  the  chances  of  physic  misapplied  ? Surely  in 
such  a fearful  plight  as  this,  he  would  wisely  consult 
his  own  medical  adviser,  who,  most  likely,  is  deeper  in 
such  occult  matters  than  himself.  Surely  he  would 
not  venture  to  tamper  with  his  complaint  by  self- 
quackery. A man  may  have  all  the  drugs  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia at  his  fingers’  ends,  their  doses  and  properties, 
and  yet  be  a blockhead  ; it  is  the  judicious  application 
of  them  which  constitutes  true  skill.  Eloquence  has 
been  quaintly  defined  to  be  the  aptest  words  in  the 
aptest  places,  and  so  a skilful  Physician  is  he  who  ad- 
ministers the  aptest  medicines  in  the  aptest  circum- 
stances. As  the  patient  loves  his  life,  then,  let  him 
take  counsel  with  the  learned,  and  fly  for  sure  succour 
to  him  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  won  his  confidence, 
and  who  is  clever  enough  to  secure  his  faith.  In  such 
advanced  stages  of  the  complaint  personal  inquiry,  and 
investigation  the  most  minute  and  rigid,  will  alone 
enable  even  the  most  expert  practitioner  to  discover 
with  certainty  the  precise  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  treatment. 

I have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  imprudence  of 
having  recourse  to  medicine  in  certain  stages  of  dys- 
pepsia ; and  before  I recommend  its  adoption,  it  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  any  apparent  con- 
fusion arising  from  advocating  its  utility  in  one  page, 
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and  deprecating  its  employment  in  another,  to  point 
out  wherein  it  is  efficacious  and  wherein  it  is  perni- 
cious. 

There  are  sundry  organs,  or  glandular  structures  in 
the  body,  called,  from  their  peculiar  functions,  secretory : 
those  functions  are  to  convert  the  blood  supplied  to 
them  into  peculiar  juices  or  fluids, — such  as  the  bile, 
the  saliva,  the  gastric,  the  pancreatic,  &c.  These 
exercise  a powerful  domination  over  health,  and  the 
imperfect  formation  of  them,  in  either  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, tends  materially  to  affect  it  perniciously  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  derangement  in  the  impaired 
organs.  It  is  only  where  these  important  bodies  are 
vitiated  that  medicine  wiU  be  found  to  be  of  service, 
by  restoring  them  to  their  proper  offices.  Here,  then, 
medicine  may  safely  be  recommended. 

If,  however,  the  digestive  apparatus  be  in  a state  of 
high  irritability,  consequent  upon  confirmed  and  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  the  presence  of  medicine  may  so 
materially  increase  it  that  the  results  might  be  fearfully 
injurious  to  the  patient : and  here,  of  course,  medicine 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

But  there  are  several  states  and  conditions  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  a certain  specific  character, 
which  are  temporarily  relieved  by  specific  remedies. 
Thus  heartburn  or  acidity,  headache,  spasms,  eructation, 
sickness,  abdominal  pains,  &c.,  may  severally  be  the 
predominant  symptom  of  the  hour,  and  these  may  be 
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alleviated  by  certain  medicines,  which  undeniably  pos- 
sess a specific  remedial  effect  upon  them. 

As  great  relief  may  he  obtained  by  a knowledge  of 
tills  kind,  I enumerate  a few,  with  the  formulas  adapted 
to  each ; they  may  be  made  up  at  any  chemist’s  or  apo- 
thecary’s shop  the  invalid  may  patronize. 


EMETICS. 

If  the  stomach  be  loaded  with  any  crude  or  irritating 
mass,  relief  must  be  attempted  by  the  readiest  possible 
mode  consistently  with  safet}’’,  and  the  efforts  of  nature 
exhibited  by  nausea  and  sickness,  clearly  indicate  the 
most  proper ; if  the  desire  to  vomit  be  urgent,  the  sim- 
plest means  will  he  sufficient  to  excite  the  stomach  to 
this  action,  and  a gentle  irritation  of  the  palate  nearest 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  a dose  of  warai  water,  or  the 
swallowing  of  any  substance  to  which  the  patient  has 
an  ordinary  disrelish  or  disgust,  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Should  these  means  be  insufficient,  2 or  3 
grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  20  to  30  grains  of  ipecacu- 
anha powder  in  a wine  glass  of  water,  will  he  of  more 
certain  effect.  Emetics,  however,  are  in  many  respecte 
objectionable,  and  ought  not  to  he  resorted  to  unless 
there  be  very  good  reason  for  their  exhibition.  The 
swallowing  of  small  draught®  cold  water  after  the 
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effect  is  accomplished,  will  tend  to  restore  the  stomach 
more  speedily  to  its  natural  tone.  An  emetic  taken  upon 
a first  attack  will  often  avert  the  occurrence  of  long- 
continued  dyspeptic  paroxysms  ; but  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  should  be  well  understood,  lest  more  harm  be 
occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  remedy  than  the  dis- 
order itself. 


PURGATIVES. 

Th  e functions  of  the  stomach  may  be  deranged  by  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  point.  A gentle  purgative  is 
decidedly  the  best  remedial  mode  of  dealing  with  an 
incipient  attack.  The  bowels  are  cleansed  of  any  crude 
substances  retained  in  them,  and  the  stomach,  by  sym- 
pathy, is  restored  to  a healthy  action  again.  Each 
practitioner,  I believe,  has  his  favourite  formula  for 
effecting  this  first  and  principal  object,  and  -without 
presuming  to  find  fault  with  any,  I may  be  permitted 
to  extol  that  which  from  its  invariable  efficacy  I have 
good  reason  to  recommend.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  con- 
stitutions and  all  temperaments  by  the  simple  gradation 
of  its  dose,  and,  under  this  regulation,  it  is  alike  ad- 
ministrable  to  persons  of  sturdy  maturity  and  delicate 
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adolescence.  I therefore  subjoin  the  recipe ; and,  as  it 
is  a medicine  wliich  loses  little  of  its  virtue  by  keeping, 
recommend  it  as  a most  valuable  domestic  medicine, 
which  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  divers 
varieties  of  those  stamp-encircled  pill-boxes,  the  con- 
tents of  which  possess  the  triple  advantage  of  rendering 
illustrious  the  names  of  many  excellent  pharmacopolists, 
of  producing  a goodly  increment  of  the  national  reve- 
nue, and  of  being  as  innocent  and  inert  as  the  most 
alarmed  could  rationally  desire. 


R. 

Fol.  senn®  . . 

Mag.  sulphat.  . 

Coriand.  Semin 
Carui  Sera,  a a 
Zingib.  rad.  . . 

Aq.Bullient Hj. 

jMacera  per  boras  quatuor, 
cola,  dein  adde 


31SS 

Jsj. 

5y- 


Tinct.  Seims  . . . 3iv. 
Sp.  Ammon  Ar.  . . . 3U’ 
Misce.  Capiat  ^ . ad  3ij. pro  dos 


Take 

Of  senna  leaves,  . . ounce 

Epsom  salts  . . . ^ lb. 

Coriander  Seeds  . . 1 drachm. 

Carraway  Seeds  . . 1 do. 

Ginger 2 do. 

Pour  upon  tliese  ingredients  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  stand  for  several  hours  in 
an  oven,  or  on  the  hob  of  a fire- 
place. Strain  and  tlien  add 

Tincture  of  Senna.  . 4 ounces. 

Sid  Volatile  . . . 2 drachms. 

Dose  from  two  to  four  table 
spoonsful. 


In  cases  of  habitual  constipation  arising  from  seden- 
tary employment,  from  Avant  of  proper  exercise,  or  from 
a naturally  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  one  or  two  of 
the  following  piUs  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 
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11. 

01.  Crotonis  Tiglii  . gtt.  v. 

— Ciimam.  . . gtt.  iij. 

Sapon.  Hysp.  . . 3ij 

M. 

Ft.  pil.  xij. — i.  vel  ij,  p.r.  n.s. 

Or, 

R. 

Hydrar.  Subm.  . . gr.  xviij. 

Antim.  Tartar.  . gr.  1. 
Extr.  Colocyntli.  c.  . 5j- 

01.  Cinnamomi  . gtt.  ij 

M. 

Fiant  Pilulae  xii. — i.  ij.  vel  iij. 


Take 

Of  Oil  of  Croton  . 5 drops. 

Cinnamon  3 drops. 

Castile  Soaj)  . 2 scruples. 
Mix  and  divide  into  12  pills, 
One  or  two  to  be  taken  as  re- 
quired. 

Take 

Of  Calomel  ...  18  grains. 

Tartar  Emetic  . 1 grain 

Compound  Extract 
of  Colocj-nth,  1 drachm. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon  2 drops. 

INlix  and  divide  the  mass  into 
12  pills,  of  which  1,  2,  or  3, 
may  be  taken  occasionally. 


p.  r.  n.  s. 

Mercurial  Purgative. 


In  a torpid  action  of  the  liver,  where  mercury  is  indi- 
cated by  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  evacuations : 


R. 

Pil.  Hydrarg.  . . .\ 

Extr.  Colocj-ntli  c.  a a 

M. 

Ft.  pil.  xij. — Capiat  ij  hor^  de- 
cub. 


Take 

Of  Blue  Pill,  and  Compound 
Extract  of  Coloc}Tith,  of  each 
half  a drachm. 

Divide  the  mass  into  12  pills,  of 
which  two  may  be  taken  be- 
fore going  to  bed. 
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SPASMODIC  DROPS. 


When  spasm  of  the  stomach,  or  hysterics,  occur, 
the  following  recipe  will  be  found  to  possess  consi- 
derable power  in  abating  the  symptoms  ; it  may  be 
employed  also  in  cases  of  flatulence  or  nervous  head- 
ache. 

R.  Tine.  Hyoscyam.  }.  Take  of  Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Opij.  Camphor.  ^ ^ — Paregoric,  each,  lialf  an  ounce 

Sp.  /Etli.  V.  C.  . . 5ij‘  .^'.tlier,  or  Hoffman’s  Anodine, 
' two  drachms. 

i\I.  Capt.  cochl.  par  urgente  do-  Mix — take  a tea  spoonful  when 
lore  ex-paul.  aquaj  calid.  in  pain,  in  a little  warm  water- 


TO  A1.I.AY  NAUSEA  AND  SICKNESS. 


Where  emetics  are  contra-indicated,  or  where  the 
patient  dislikes  having  recourse  to  emetics,  use  the 
following: — 


R. 

Sodae  Garb.  . . . Jss. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  . . . ^'ss. 

Tinct.  Opii.  . . . gtt.  viij. 

Syr.  Zingib.  . . . 5y* 

M. 

Ft.  haust.  cum  pulvere  sequente 
actu  effervescentia;  bibend. 
Acid.  Tartar.  5ss- 


Take 

OfCarbonate  of  Soda  ^ drachm 
Cinnamon  water  oz. 

Laudanum  ...  8 drops. 

Syrup  of  Ginger.  2 drachms. 

Mix  with  half  a drachm  of  Tar- 
taric acid  (in  powder)  and 
drink  while  effervescing. 
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TONICS. 


The  compound  infusion  of  gentian  root  in  doses  of 
one  wine  glass  full  before  breakfast,  another  at  noon, 
and  at  bed-time,  is  a fine  tonic,  and  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage ; it  is  very  simply  made. 

Take  of  sliced  Gentian  Root  . One  draclim. 

Dried  Lemon  Peel  . One  drachm. 

Dried  Orange  Peel  . Two  drachms.  ^ 
Mix  and  pour  upon  them  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  cool,  and  then  strain  it. 

The  following  tonic  I wmuld  recommend  thdt  the 
dyspeptic  keep  always  by  hun  as  a gentle  stimulant  to 
the  stomach. 

Take  of  tincture  of  Gentian ^ ounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  Cinnamon  . . i ounce. 

Tincture  of  Capsicums 2 drachms. 

Mix : two  tea  spoonsful  to  be  taken  about  an  hour  before  dinner. 


In  loss  of  appetite  and  nervous  debility,  the  nitric 
acid  is  a very  useful  medicine : the  follot\’ing  is  the 
formula. 

Take  of  diluted  Nitric  Acid 2 drachms.  ^ 

Compound  Tincture  of  Bark  . . . ounce. 

Syrup  of  Orange  Peel 2 drachms; 

IVIix : two  tea  spoonsful  to  be  taken  in  a ;glass  of  water  eveiy 
morning  about  11,  or  even  twice  a day  ; afternoon  about  4. 
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Or, 

11.  lufus.  Cascarillic  . 3188.  Take  of  Infusion  of 

Cascarilla  . . . I5  oz. 

Sod*  Garb.  - 3j.  Carbonate  of  Soda  1 scruple. 

M . ft,  haust,  bis  die  sumend . Mix : tlie  draught  to  be  taken  twice 

a day. 

The  following  is  also  a convenient  formula  for  “ Di- 
gestive Pills,”  as  they  are  termed ; — 

Take  of  Castile  Soap 
|Rhubarb 

Ginger — of  each  one  scruple. 

To  be  mixed  with  syrup  into  a mass  and  divided  into  12  pills, 
two  of  which  may  be  taken  daily  one  hour  before  dinner. 


ANTACIDS. 


Where  eructation  or  acidity  on  the  stomach  prevails, 
or  where  pain  and  derangement  of  the  bowels  exist, 
accompanied  by  laxativeness,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  used. 


R.  Pulv.  Rhei. 
hlagnes  Carb. 

Conf.  Opii. 

— Arom.  a a 3j . 

Acj,  Menth.  Pip.  vel. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  giss.  M.  F.  haust. 
pro  re  nat^  sumend. 


Take  of  Rhubarb 
Magnesia 

Confection  of  Opium 
Aromatic  Confection — of  each 
1 scruple. 

Peppermint  or  Cinnamon 
Water,  Ijoz. 

Mix  into  a draught  to  be  taken 
as  required. 


I 


SIiIi:i.I.ING  SALTS. 


The  subjoined  formula  will  be  acceptable  to  many, 
who,  for  the  relief  of  headache,  or  fainting-fits,  requires 
the  assistance  of  a pungent  aromatic  : — 

Take  of  Volatile  Salts ^ oz. 

Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  . 1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  Musk  . ...  ^drachm,  or 

Spirits  of  Lavender  ...  1 drachm ; 

or  any  other  scent,  to  be  well  mixed  and  preserved  in  stopper  or 
closely-corked  bottles. 

The  occasional  addition  of  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  will  im- 
part at  all  times  a most  powerful  aroma. 


LAVEMENTS  AS  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CATHARTIC 
MEDICINES. 

In  the  administration  of  cathartic  medicines,  under 
this  or  any  other  complaint,  one  important  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  : that  they  are  at  best  but  modified 
poisons  possessing  no  nutritious  properties,  and  em- 
ployed only  as  a lesser  evil  for  the  removal  of  a greater. 
Their  principal  object  is  to  unload  the  lowermost  portion  ' 
of  the  intestines  of  the  excretions  which  have  become 
gradually  deposited  there,  and  which  that  part  of  the 
bowel  is  unable  to  eject  either  by  means  of  a diminished 
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power  of  action,  a diminished  secretion  of  the  fluid 
which  it  ought  to  pour  forth  upon  the  excrementitious 
mass,  or  the  dry  and  hard  state  into  which  that  mass  has 
been  brought.  When  the  nutritious  portions  of  the 
swallowed  food  have  been  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the 
proper  vessels,  as  it  has  proceeded  in  its  course  through 
the  bowels,  the  remaining  portion  descends  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  gut, — the  rectum, — which,  by  its 
presence,  is  excited  into  faction.  This  action  may, 
during  health,  and  to  a certain  extent,  be  promoted  or 
retarded  at  the  pleasure  of  the  will ; but  if  from  indo- 
lence, irregularity,  want  of  opportunity,  or  otherwise, 
it  is  delayed,  another  process  is  at  once  set  up.  Instead 
of  the  flow  of  the  fluid  from  the  interior  coat  of  the 
bowel  upon  the  descended  mass,  to  bring  it  into  a due 
state  of  moisture,  the  moisture  already  present  becomes 
itself  absorbed,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  deleterious 
properties,  the  blood,  which  it  ultimately  reaches,  is 
necessarily  rendered  impure,  and  the  substance  which 
yielded  it  becomes  dry  and  closely  packed,  and  in  this 
state  resists  the  enfeebled  efforts  of  the  rectum  to  dis- 
charge it  at  all.  In  this  state  “ physic”  must  of  course 
be  resorted  to,  which,  from  its  stimulating  and  irritating 
properties,  goads  the  rectum  into  a violent  exercise  of 
its  functions,  and  relief  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  injury  primarily  done  by  its  delayed  rejection,  and 
secondarily  from  the  re-action  which  subsequently  takes 
place,  and  the  torpor  occasioned  thereby.  But  “ phy- 
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sic  ” is  attended  with  yet  another  evil.  It  is  received 
into  the  stomach,  and  passes  thence  into  the  intes- 
tines,— a tube  of  great  delicacy  and  of  great  length 
(ranging  generally  between  25  and  30  feet),  and  these 
tender  organs  are  excited  into  a high  state  of  unneces- 
sary irritability  before  the  “physic”  can,  reach  the 
spot  where  its  presence  is  required.  This  is  a capital 
evU.  The  greater  part  in  length  of  the  intestines  per- 
forms the  important  office  of  inhaling  or  absorbing  the 
nutrient  particles  of  the  food  in  its  passage  down  to 
the  rectum,  and  the  medicine  is  not  wanted  to  expel 
the  aliment  till  all  its  nutriment  is  extracted,  but, 
rather  and  only,  the  solid  excrement  which  has  arrived 
at  its  destination,  and  from  which  nothing  but  injurious 
matters  can  be  separated.  Thus,  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines  are  offended,  and  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
cathartic  poison  presented  to  them,  and  which  renders 
them  to  a more  or  less  degree  unfitted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ulterior  duties.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
“ physic”  should  be  administered  ■«dth  a chary  reluc- 
tance ; more  harm  is  done  by  the  indiscriminating 
foUy  of  self-quackery  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  pill-takers  and  dose-drinkers,  out  of  whom  it 
is  a marvellously  difficult  thing  to  take  the  conceit.  If 
this  were  a proper  place,  nothing  would  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  fling  a few  words  also  at  the  members 
of  a somewhat  numerous  community  cognominated 
aviateur-doctresses, — petticoated  Samaritans,  who  run 
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up  and  down  seeking  whom  they  may  physic;  worthy 
souls  who,  with  charity  in  their  hearts,  visit  with  the 
sorest  inflictions,  the  doomed  innocents  to  whom  they 
administer  consolation ; who,  for  every  one  instance  of 
relief  accidentaUy  afforded,  sow  the  seeds  of  innumer- 
able  derangements  in  a hundred  or  two  of  others ; 

who  will  as  readily  prescribe  their  antidote  for  a diseased 

liver,  an  ulcered  stomach,  or  an  inflamed  intestine,  as 
if  they  had  been  located  in  the  region  of  these  parts  all 
their  days,  and  knew  what  was  vnrong  to  the  turn  of  a 
thought.  If  man,  woman,  or  child,  ever  need  the 
assistance  of  medicine,  let  him,  her,  or  it,  avoid  this 
community,  even  as  the  breath  of  a pestilence  is  avoided; 
listen  not  to  them ; throw  their  physic  not  even  to  the 

dogs ! , . 1 f 

Now  of  all  the  contrivances  of  mechanical  man,  tew 

are  of  greater  practical  value  than  those  which  hear  the 

name  of  Lavements;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  few 

are  less  commonly  known  in  a country  where  the  worth 

of  mechanism  is  more  than  in  any  other  appreciated. 

On  the  Continent  the  use  of  lavements  is  extensively 

general,  and  in  France  » it  is  deemed  as  necessary  an 

appendage  to  the  toilet  as  the  teeth-hrush  or  water-jug ; 

it  being  common  in  that  country  for  males  and  females 

to  use  an  injection  every  forenoon ! ” There  is  no 

blessing  so  great  hut  it  may  he  abused,  however,  and 

this  is  carrying  its  advantages  farther  than  prudence 
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would  appear  to  recommend.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lavement  apparatus  is  not  only  little  used, 
but  so  little  in  general  use,  that  a considerable  affecta- 
tion of  maudlin  delicacy  is  yet  necessary  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  mention  of  its  very  name,  though  the  most  fasti- 
dious and  correct  will  talk  of  a pill  or  a dose  of  salts 
with  most  irreverend  indifference,  the  effects  of  each 
by  the  way,  being  as  much  alike  as  may  be  fairl)’^  con- 
ceived. 

The  same  state  of  the  bowels  as  requires  a dose  of 
physic,  is  precisely  that  where  the  operation  of  the 
lavement  is  most  needed;  that  operation  is  nothing 
more  than  the  injection  of  one  or  two  pints  of  blood- 
warm  water  into  the  rectum,  by  means  of  which  the 
solid  mass  Avithin  becomes  mechanically  dislodged  and 
afterwards  expelled. 

The  effects  of  this  little  apparatus  are  beneficial  in  a 
twofold  point  of  view.  The  substance  retained  is  dis- 
lodged vdthout  any  irritation  to  the  stomach  or  the  in- 
testines by  the  exhibition  of  physic ; and  they  are 
soothed  and  comforted  by  the  warm  injection,  which  acts 
upon  them  like  a grateful  fomentation.  Added  to  this, 
the  operation  is  so  far  from  being  attended  by  any  pain 
or  inconvenience,  that  those  who  employ  the  apparatus 
actually  dislike  to  lay  it  aside ; and  the  relief  is  im- 
mediately obtained  without  the  misery  consequent  upon 
swalloAving  nauseating  physic. 
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I am  far  from  recommending  the  lavement*  for  con- 
stant and  invariable  use,  because  the  powers  of  nature, 
in  a state  of  health,  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
impertinently ; but  in  aU  cases  of  costiveness  and  con- 
stipation where  “ physic”  is  ordinarily  flown  to  for 
assistance,  I strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  every  body, 
be  their  age,  sex,  or  condition  what  it  may,  as  a means 
of  immense  advantage ; preferable  to  all  physic  ; cer- 
tain of  doing  good,  and  free  from  any  danger,  evil,  or 
annoj^ance. 


THE  REMEDIAL  EFFECTS  OF  BATHING  IN 
INDIGESTION. 

There  is  another  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  of  considerable  power,  and  which  I have 
found  in  very  many  cases  to  be  attended  with  great 
comfort  as  well  as  efficacy  ; as,  however,  my  advocacy 
might  be  regarded  with  a somewhat  suspicious  eye,  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  avail  myself  of  the  testimonials 
of  two  or  three  authorities  as  eminent  as  they  must  be 
impartial,  inasmuch  as  that  they  do  not  chance  -to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  establishments  similar  to  that 
with  wliich  it  is  my  destiny  to  be  identified. 

• Tlie  lavement  machines  of  Mr.  Weiss,  in  the  Strand,  and 
Mr.  Maw,  of  Aldermanbury,  are  hotli  admirably  contrived;  and, 
sjieaking  from  experience,  I should  say  they  may  be  employed 
with  equal  advantage. 
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I,  of  course,  allude  to  the  use  of  Bathing.  And  in 
real  disinterestedness,  I trust,  that  the  subjoined  quota- 
tions win  be  perused  with  the  attention  which  their 
value  so  thoroughly  deserv'es. 


"The  patient  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  of  his  person ; he  should  use  freely  the  ab- 
lution of  cold  water,  sometimes  to  the  whole,  some- 
times to  parts  of  his  body,  every  morning,  and  for  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  year,  with  cold  vinegar  and  water .... 
and  should  afterwards  rub  the  body  well  with  a coarse 
towel ; at  another  period,  he  may  use  the  shower-bath, 
the  cold  sea  plunging-bath,  or  the  cold  fresh-water 
bath”  ....  "by  tepid  baths, — if  the  tepid  bath  does 
not  produce  headache  or  sleepiness,  it  is  always  of  ser- 
vice ; but  to  the  extreme  cases  of  the  disease,  where  the 
patient’s  strength  is  much  exhausted,  it  is  not  appli- 
cable.” Todd. 

" The  use  of  a tepid  bath  of  about  96  or  98  degrees 
of  heat  for  half  an  hour  every  other  day  for  two  or  three 
months,  has,  in  many  instances,  proved  of  great  sendee 
to  dyspeptic  persons.  Indeed,  it  would  be  best  to  begin 
with  tepid  bathing,  and  so  reduce  the  temperature  gra- 
dually. Tepid  bathing  communicates  heat  to  tlie  sys- 
tem, and  it  likewise  stimulates  it,  and  causes  absorption 
more  than  exhalation.” 

" As  a general  stimulant,  cold-bathing  may  sometimes 
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seem  useful  to  the  hypochondriac,  as  well  as  to  the 
dyspeptic ; but  this  does  not  often  happen,  as  tepid 
bathing  proves,  in  general,  much  more  useful  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  solids  which  prevails.  A bath  of  about 
9(1  or  98  degrees  of  heat  used  for  half  an  hour  once  a 
day,  or  every  other  day,  has,  in  many  instances,  proved 
of  great  ser^dce.” 

“ The  use  of  a warm-bath  is  generally  resorted  to 
with  decided  advantage  by  hypochondriac  patients  as  a 
remedy  for  wakefulness  or  broken  and  untranquil  sleep, 
even  when  they  had  previously  tried  all  the  medicinal 
and  dietetic  opiates,  as  well  as  other  methods  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect,  without  obtaining  the  object  of 
their  wishes.” 

“In  no  class  of  cases  is  the  warm-bath  more  strik- 
ingly  beneficial  than  in  those  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  which  are  commonly  ranged  under  the  head 
of  dyspepsia.  This  remark  is  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  forms  of  this  affection  in  which  there  co- 
exist a fixed  local  irritation  in  some  part  of  the  bowel, 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin,  and  an  irregular  distri- 
bution of  blood,  more  particularly  on  the  surface  and 
extremities.  And  we  may  add,  that  there  are  few,  if 
any  cases  of  dyspepsia  of  long  standing,  in  which  one 
or  more  of  these  states  do  not  exist.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  skin  has  a much  more  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  mucous  membranes  than  with  the  parenchymatous 
viscera ; and  this  truth  is  in  no  case  more  strongly 
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manifested  than  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  warm- 
bath  in  affections  of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane. 
Besides  its  direct  effect  in  this  way  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerv'ous  system,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  locally 
on  the  skin  as  a powerful  derivative,  and  as  a means  of 
equalizing  the  circulation  in  the  central  and  extreme 
peirts.  A sensible  remark  made  by  M.  Rapon,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  vapour-bath  in  this  disease,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  warm-bath.  He  says,  that 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  frequently  confounded  with 
diseases  of  a very  different  kind,  such  as  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, gastralgia,  &c.  In  cases  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind,  antispasmodics,  bitters,  tonics,  &c.,  will  often  be 
beneficial;  while  they  will  be  extremely  injurious  in 
the  former, — ^the  irritation  of  the  membrane,  being 
thereby  frequently  excited  to  inflammation ; or  if  this 
already  exists,  it  will  be  greatly  aggravated.  In  both 
classes  of  cases,  the  warm-bath  is,  at  least,  a safe  appli- 
cation ; and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  a very 
salutary  one.  Its  administration  is,  therefore,  not  af- 
fected by  error  in  diagnosis.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
in  the  very  cases  where  internal  remedies  are  most  pre- 
judicial. that  the  warm-bath  is  most  beneficial ; namely, 
in  irritated  states  of  the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied 
either  with  obstinate  costiveness,  or  a tendency  to  diar- 
rhaea,  or  the  one  alternating  with  the  other.  From  its 
action  in  such  cases,  the  warm-bath  may  be  said  to  be 
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at  once  laxative  and  astringent ; and,  when  its  use  is 
combined  with  proper  diet  and  exercise,  or,  at  most, 
with  a few  leeches  to  the  prsecordia  or  anus,  cures  will 
often  be  effected  by  it,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  with 
little  or  no  aid  from  medicine.  Cceteris  paribus,  the 
w^Lrm-bath  is  the  more  indicated  in  dyspepsia,  the  more 
the  surface  deviates  from  the  healthy  state,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  it,  or  to  its 
functions  as  a secreting  and  excreting  organ. ’’Dr.FoRBEs. 

t 

“ The  shower-bath  is  a remedy  during  convalescence 
from  stomach-affection,  which  produces  powerful  effects 
when  properly  managed.  It  should  be  commenced 
with  caution,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  gradu- 
ally reduced,  till  it  comes  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time.  The  tonic  affects  of  the  shower-bath  are 
eommunicated  to  the  stomach,  but,  like  tonics  inter- 
nally, it  is  not  to  be  used  till  morbid  sensibility  is  sub- 
dued by  diet  and  medicine.  It  may  then  be  employed 
as  a powerful  preservative  from  relapses,  provided  regi- 
men be  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  The  best  time 
for  using  it  is  the  forenoon.”  Dr.  Johnson. 


“ The  use  of  cold  and  warm  bathing  offers  another 
subject  for  consideration.  The  advantages  arising  from 
it,  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  are  indisputable ; but 
its  application  requires  skill  and  prudence.  When  we 
consider  the  functions  of  the  skin,  in  their  relations  to 
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the  digestive  process,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  an 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  former  should  confer  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  latter.  ITie  cold-bath 
appears  eminently  sernceable  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  dyspepsia,  induced  by  the  enervating  modes  of 
life  peculiar  to  great  towns,  or  by  great  mental  exertion. 
Where,  however,  there  exists  considerable  biliary  dis- 
turbance, it  generally  does  harm.  It  is  also  a matter  of 
great  consequence  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  whether  his  vital  energies  eire  sufiicient  to 
produce  that  re-action,  without  which  the  cold-bath 
must  ever  prove  a source  of  mischief.  This  circum- 
stance must  likewise  direct  us  in  appointing  an  appro- 
priate period  for  the  operation.  The  robust  and  healthy 
may  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  breakfast, 
vidthout  the  least  hesitation ; but  the  dyspeptic  invalid 
should  never  venture  into  the  water  until  his  stomach 
has  been  stimulated  by  a slight  meal.  The  period  best 
calculated  for  immersion  is  about  two  hours  after  break- 
fast, which  will  enable  him  to  take  some  pre^^ous  exer- 
cise ; he  ought  never  to  feel  any  degree  of  chilliness,  but 
should  be  rather  warm  than  cool,  before  he  attempts  to 
bathe.  Dr.  Currie  has  justly  observed,  “ that  persons 
ought  not  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  a bath,  or  of  the  sea, 
until  they  are  perfectly  cool ; for  if  they  plunge  into  the 
water  in  that  state,  a sudden  and  an  alarming  chilliness 
may  be  expected,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  moderately  Avarm  Avhen  they  went  into 
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the  water.”  There  exists  a popular  belief,  that  unless 
a person  plunges  head  foremost,  an  accumulation  of 
blood  may  take  place  in  the  brain.” 

“ There  is  no  truth  in  this  observation.  A sudden 
plunge  is  a violent  and  unnatural  exertion,  and  if  the 
patient  has  not  strong  powers  of  reaction,  it  may  be 
followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  The  shock  thus 
given  to  the  nervous  system  may,  like  a blow  on  the 
head,  produce  syncope.  A case  occurred  at  Brighton, 
in  which  a person  in  a state  of  deijility  died  suddenly 
from  the  shock  of  a shower-bath.” 

“ An  invalid  should  never  remain  longer  than  two 
minutes  in  the  water,  and  the  body  should  be  kept 
during  the  whole  time  under  the  surface.  If  instead 
of  genial  glow,  chilliness,  languor,  and  headache  foUow, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  vigour  of  the  system  is  not 
equal  to  create  and  sustain  that  reaction,  upon  which 
the  benefits  of  bathing  must  depend,  and  the  practice 
should  be  immediately  abandoned.  It  is,  I tliink,  gene- 
rally advisable  for  invalids  to  bathe  only  on  alternate 
days,  until  they  find  their  strength  so  much  increased 
as  to  allow  them  without  risk,  to  indulge  in  it  daily.” 

“ The  patient  generally  inquires,  whether  before  bath- 
ing in  the  sea,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  prepare  himself 
by  the  use  of  a warm-bath.  I generally  recommend  a 
previous  immersion  in  the  tepid  bath,  at  a temperature 
commencing  at  90*^  Fahrenheit,  lowering  five  degrees 
each  time,  and  terminating  at  65°.  Some  laxative 
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should  be  taken  a few  days  before  the  course  of  bathing 
is  commenced  ; but  all  violent  purges  must  be  cautiously 
avoided.  I have  known  persons  who,  from  a popular 
notion  of  the  safety  of  purgation  on  such  occasions, 
have  taken  violent  doses  of  medicine,  and  been  rendered 
extremely  iU  by  their  first  immersion.” 

“The  warm-bath  is  better  calculated  for  those  in- 
valids whose  reaction  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  cold  water.  In  such  cases  it  will  augment 
rather  than  diminish  their  natural  strength  and  vigour; 
it  will  regulate  the  functions  of  the  skin,  promote  the 
digestive  powers,  and  concur  with  other  measures  to 
re-establish  their  health.  To  ensure  objects  so  desirable, 
there  are  several  precautions  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enumerate.  As  our  purpose  is  not  to  induce  profuse 
sweating,  the  temperature  should  not,  on  the  first  going 
into  the  bath,  exceed  94°  or  95°,  but  it  may  be  gradu- 
ally increased  to  98°.  In  ascertaining  its  heat,  we  should 
never  trust  to  our  sensations,  the  thermometer  is  the 
only  indication  upon  which  we  should  rely.  The  most 
proper  period  for  using  the  warm-bath  is  an  hour  or  two 
before  dinner.  If  it  be  used  during  any  of  the  ulterior 
stages  of  digestion,  as  in  the  evening,  it  wiU  be  liable 
to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  to  produce  disturb- 
ance. I have  known  persons  troubled  with  indigestion 
to  suffer  considerable  restlessness  and  irritation,  by 
going  into  a warm-bath  just  before  bed-time.  So  sus- 
ceptible, indeed,  are  some  dyspeptics  to  the  stimulus  of 
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heat,  that  the  immersion  of  the  feet  alone  in  hot  water, 
at  this  period,  will  be  followed  by  a restless  night.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  remain  immersed  longer  than 
twenty  minutes ; and  upon  coming  out,  he  may  walk 
in  the  open  air,  but  should  be  cautious  not  to  occasion 
fatigue.  Count  Rumford  has  published  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject  of  warm-bathing,  in  which  he 
observes,  that  “ a person  may  gain  fresh  health,  acti- 
■vuty,  and  spirits,  by  bathing  every  day  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  temperature  of  96®  or  97“  Fah., 
and  remaining  in  the  bath  half  an  hour.  He  continued 
that  plan  for  thirty-five  days,  and  derived  from  it  per- 
manent advantage and  he  adds,  “ that  the  idea  of 
going  into  bed  after  a warm-bath,  in  order  to  prevent 
taking  cold  is  erroneous;  that  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  clothing,  and  that  the  body,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  not  more  susceptible  of  catching  cold  than 
it  was  before  going  into  the  bath.”  This  coincides  so 
perfectly  with  my  o^vn  experience,  that  I feel  it  unne- 
cessary to  ofier  any  farther  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
Count  Rumford  also  justly  reprobates  the  idea  of  any 
advantage  being  derived  from  temperate  baths  of  from 
50°  to  60°.  The  animal  temperature,  he  observes,  is 
98®  in  those  temperate  baths.  Therefore,  we  lie  mo- 
tionless in  a temperature  inferior  to  that  of  our  own 
bodies,  and  consequently  must  lose  instead  of  acquiring 
heat,  or  even  retaining  that  which  we  possessed. 

“ Shower-baths  have  been  supposed  to  be  more  effi- 
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cacious  in  certain  diseases  than  baths  of  less  partial 
application.  In  stating  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence upon  this  subject,  I have  to  obsen'e,  that  in  debi- 
litated habits  they  are  not  unattended  with  danger.  I 
have  certainly  seen  that  species  of  indigestion  which 
would  seem  to  arise  from,  or  be  intimately  connected 
with  nen’^ous  irritability,  greatly  alleviated  by  the  use 
of  such  partial  baths,  but  I have  generally  recommended 
that  the  temperature  of  the  w'ater  should  be  raised  to 
50®.  Persons  of  strong  habit,  who  have  been  exhausted 
by  intellectual  exertion  are  greatly  resuscitated  by  such 
means.”  Dr.  Paris.* 


EXERCISE,— ITS  VALUE  AS  A REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 

So  much  for  physic  and  its  helpmates.  But  there 
are  yet  other  and  most  important  agents  for  effecting 
the  cure  of  this  distressing  complaint,  and  these  are 
exercise  and  change  of  air,  and  of  scene, — exercise  to 
body  and  mind.  Shakspeare,  who,  had  he  not  been  a 
poet,  would  have  doubtless  made  a very  respectable 

* The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  fartlier,  con- 
cerning Bathing  in  all  its  forms,  is  referred  to  my  Essay  on  the 
subject. 
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physician,  when  addressing  himself  to  a lover  and 
dyspeptic,  says, 

“ Go,  take  some  new  infection  to  thine  heart, 

That  the  rank  poison  of  tlie  old  may  die ; ” 

and  he  comes  pretty  nearly  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
counter  irritants  in  the  advice  thus  proffered.  When 
physical  disease  exists,  the  mind  is  wont  exclusively  to 
engage  itself  upon  the  ills  which,  for  the  time  being, 
the  flesh  has  inherited,  and  heaps  a mental  fuel  on  the 
bodily  fire  ; nothing  can  be  more  natural,  perhaps,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  certainly.  In  most  dis- 
eases of  the  body,  exercise,  activity,  or  travelling,  ap- 
proaches the  impossible,  and  loco-motion  and  phrenal 
diversion  are  alike  prevented,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  physical  ailment,  although  a prudent  indulgence  in 
them  would  else  prove  of  mighty  advantage  in  restoring 
health.  ITve  diversion  of  the  mind  from  the  gloomy 
contemplation  of  bodily  suffering  to  other  and  agreeable 
employment,  is  one  of  the  greatest  antagonists  of  dis- 
ease ; and  the  adroitness  of  the  doctor  who  has  address 
enough  to  effect  this  object,  is  of  more  worth  than  all 
the  drugs  in  Apothecary’s  Hall. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  good  health  how  reluctant  is 
man  to  die;  with  what  superhuman  strength  he  will 
struggle  to  retain  existence ; what  pain,  peril,  and  long- 
continued  distress  he  will  encounter  rather  than  meet 
death ; — yet  no  sooner  does  he  become  ill  than  his 
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mental  and  his  physical  energies  become  alike  prostrat- 
ed, and  he  views  the  “grim  destroyer”  with  a repug- 
nance that  diminishes  as  he  approaches  nearer ; the 
terrors  with  w'hich  fancy  once  invested  him,  one  by 
one  drop  away,  he  watches  his  strides  wdth  calm  in- 
difterence,  and  at  length  actually  sighs  for  the  withering 
clutch  he  once  so  fearfully  dreaded. 

As  the  animal  frame  loses  the  elasticity  of  health, 
those  mighty  auxiliaries  in  the  removal  of  disease,  hope 
and  faith,  seem  to  fade  into  inanity,  and  utter  indilFer- 
ence  step  by  step,  slowly  creeps  ujjon  it.  This  feel- 
ing of  passive  despondency  exerts  a marvellous  influ- 
ence in  arresting  convalescence ; indeed  it  rather  fosters 
disease  and  increases  its  power,  and  unless  it  be  eradi- 
cated, medicinal  treatment  is  of  small  value.  This 
mental  despondency  or  “ depression  of  spirits,”  there- 
fore, must,  by  all  means  be  averted ; every  allurement, 
every  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  coax  the  dys- 
peptic from  his  apathy.  Every  variety  of  pleasing 
change  must  be  prescribed ; light-hearted  companion- 
ship should  be  sought  after ; and  every  possible  means 
adopted  to  keep  his  mind  in  a state  of  moderated  excite- 
ment. Indolence  should  be  studiously  avoided : when 
the  body  is  not  employed,  the  mind  is  more  sensibly 
active,  and  no  occupation  is  so  fascinating  as  the  pon- 
dering upon  physical  ills  where  they  exist,  and  brooding 
over  the  sorrow  of  suffering ; however  sweet  may  be 
this  “luxury  of  woe,”  it  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
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pernicious  enjoyments,  and  must  not  be  tolerated. 
Whether  in  slight  or  in  severe  cases,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  impressions  which  medical  treatment  can  malce 
upon  the  constitution,  this  recldessness  must  be  dis- 
couraged, and  its  entire  removal  the  principal  object  of 
solicitation. 

The  moment  a man  falls  sick,  he  must  cast  to  the 
winds  all  vain  notions  about  his  god-like  pre-eminence 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  condescend  to  play  the 
mere  animal ; every  iota  of  nervous  activity,  exhausted 
upon  the  mind,  takes  that  away  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  his  decomposible  body;  and  the  sooner  his 
mind  can  be  diverted,  and,  as  it  were,  dissociated  from 
the  dilapidated  mass  in  which  it  is  located,  the  sooner 
he  will  mend : else  lie  will  sink  faster ; else  he  may  die. 

Now  the  change  of  scene  and  cheerful  company,  or 
mental  amusement  of  almost  any  kind,  are  proverbial 
for  effecting  this  desirable  object ; exercise  of  mind  and 
of  body,  judiciously  taken,  are  important  aids  in  the 
management  of  disease,  and  these  remedies  combine 
the  employment  most  fitted  for  impaired  health  to 
undertake. 

A practitioner  of  considerable  eminence,  himself  a 
dyspeptic,  recommends  travelling  as  an  important,  if 
not  almost  the  only  remedy  for  the  removal  of  indiges- 
tion ; and  from  experience,  that  unerring  and  costly 
guide,  urges  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  invalid  appa- 
.rently  with  as  much  truth  as  eloquence.  It  must  cer- 
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tainly  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  gloomy  thoughts 
from  within  outwards,  and  properly  undertaken,  contri- 
bute to  convalescence  by  the  exercise  it  affords  to  both 
mind  and  body,  which,  in  this  complaint,  is  so  conspi- 
cuously necessary  to  it. 

Many  laughable  devices  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
engagement  of  the  mind ; such  as  sending  people  on 
long  journeys  and  idle  errands,  though  at  the  time  of 
undertaking  them,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  object ; 
emplo5dng  them  in  noA’^el  occupations,  and  agitating 
them  by  gentle  apprehensions ; whatever  their  absur- 
dity, a good  effect  has  invariably  succeeded,  for  the 
mind  has  been  abstracted  from  the  body,  and  deviated 
into  new  channels,  and  the  disease  thus  no  longer  che- 
rished, fondled,  oa  nursed  into  a more  aggravated  form. 

Physical  exercise  must  be  engaged  upon  and  perse- 
vered in  with  earnest  determination ; it  excites  the 
vessels  to  greater  activity,  and  promotes  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  never  improves  by  stagnation ; it 
augments  the  muscular  powers,  and  renders  the  senses 
more  active  and  acute ; the  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
digestive  apparatus  are  abundantly  manifested  by  the 
sharpness  of  appetite  acquired  by  wholesome  exercise 
in  bracing  weather,  and  the  indescribable  sensation  of 
health  and  light-heartedness  imparted  to  the  body,  and 
of  energy  to  the  mind. 

The  description  of  exercise  must,  of  course,  depend 
mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  disease;  if  far  advanced. 
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and  languor  and  sickness  predominate,  the  patient  must 
commence  with  the  first  item  of  the  graduated  scale, 
and  proceed  forwards  as  the  complaint  recedes.  From 
walking  to  and  fro  in  his  own  chamber,  he  must,  by 
degrees  and  cautiously,  encourage  himself  to  the  largest 
amount  of  exertion,  short  of  fatigue,  through  all  the 
stages  of  animal  activity,  jiroportioned  to  his  growing 
strength,  cultivating  his  muscular  powers,  so  that  each 
day  shall  leave  liim  stronger  than  the  preceding. 

He  must  rise  betimes,  and  go  to  bed  early ; during 
the  day  he  must  have  engaged  himself  in  the  open  air, 
in  riding,  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  in  walking, 
running,  digging,  gardening,  fencing,  climbing,  and 
such  other  bodily  exercises  as  his  own  good  pleasure 
may  suggest,  or  his  ingenuity  devise. 

To  those  who  have  the  fortune  to  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, and  inhale  heaven’s  unadulterated  atmosphere,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  expose  themselves  as  much  to 
it  during  the  day  as  possible,  taking,  too,  as  much  of 
moderate  exercise  as  they  can,  in  any  of  the  above 
enumerated  modes ; if  the  patient  be  a lady,  the  modi- 
fications of  skipping,  dancing,  gentle  romping,  &c.,  may 
be  adopted  with  less  of  the  ludicrous  than  would  be 
afforded  from  their  indulgence  by  the  grosser  sex.  To 
those  who  vegetate  beneath  the  palpable  purity  of  Lon- 
don smoke,  I would  recommend  a walk  or  a ride  by  the 
stage  (according  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint)  to  some 
of  the  suburban  regions,  and  back  daily  ; the  latter  plan 
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will  be  found  of  no  little  service  to  the  dyspeptic,  where 
the  fatigue  of  walking  might  be  too  great — he  need  not 
be  reminded  that  an  outside  place  would  be  the  fittest, 
except  the  weather  be  wet. 

But  I need  not  draw  on  my  imagination  for  devices 
of  exercise,  when  they  will  occur  to  any  mind  with 
equal  readiness  and  facilities.  I will  content  myself 
with  urging  upon  the  dyspeptic  as  strenuously  as  pos- 
sible the  importance  of  taking  exercise ; gradual,  fa- 
tigueless, constant  exercise,  as  one  of  the  very  first  and 
most  important  means  of  restoring  a healthy  tone  to 
the  digestive  organs. 


Erratum. — Page  33,  line  12,  tor  temper  revA  temperament. 


Thoms,  Printer,  13,  Warwick  Square,  London. 
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